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This book, since it was fixst published 
thirty years ago, has proved of the ut- 
‘most value to intending and practising 
teachers. It has acquired a high reputa- 
tion and now that the Opportunity has 
come for a revised edition to be pre- 
pared, ‘it is notewerthy that much of 
the priginal text can remain ‘unaltered. 


The whole has, however, been brought , 


up-to-date so that-{t can continue to 
serve the teacher in the conditions of 
today. The needs of those concerned 
with children in junior and secondary 
schools are fully meg with sections on 
the aims of education, the art and craft 
of teaching, discipline, teaching method 
and examinations also included. 

The revision has been undertaken bya 
teacher of wide experience, who has also 
been a member of a County Education 
Committee for more than a decade, 
The best modern Practice is considered, 
especially as regards the teaching of Eng- 
lish and Mathematics, although a warn- 
ing is given against undue Striving after 
novelty or ‘fashionable’ methods. This 
standard text, in its new form, will thus 
be invaluable for the teacher in trai 


ning, 
and also for those with more expe 


rence, 
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° PREFACE TO NEW EDITION 


o 
us book, first published thirty years ago, has proved _ 
| .of value to many thousands of teachers. Now that 
the opportunity has come for a completely revised 
edition to be made, it is significant how very much of the 
original text can remain unaltered. In the introductory 
chapter will be found a number of references to the con- 
stancy of the fundamentals underlying téaching of the 
highest order. In this chapter also there are brief sections 
attempting to set the work of the individual teacher in a 
clear perspective with regard to education as a whole, and 
on the aims of education. 

There follow chapters on the teacher, the pupil and their 
complex relationship, on general principles of teaching, and 
on various aspects of the curriculum. The work concludes 
with notes on examinations, a plea for the wider vision in 
education and a bibliography. 

It is hoped that the bibliography, like the book as a whole, 
will provide guidance to the beginner in facing his prob- 
lems, be of worth to the more experienced, and help its 
readers géherally to widen their interest in their all-important 
work, 

Finally, I wish to acknowledge once more the invaluable 
assistance of my friend and colleague, Norman Crompton. 


F.W.K. 
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4 
HIS book, as its title shows, is intended primarily for 

| the young teacher, the beginner, but it is hoped that 
the more experienced will find much of value in its 
pages. It is not written to replace the longer and fuller 
treatises and manuals on teaching; it is to serve rather as an 
introduction to them. Accordingly, it makes no attempt to 
survey in an orderly way the theoretical basis of teaching or 
to examine, in great detail, rival methods. The principle 
running through the book is that the teacher makes his own 
method. He cannot do so without advice, unless he is 
one of those rare geniuses who are independent of all sug- 
gestion, and who never imitate. Advice and not prescrip- 

tion is the purpose of the following chapters. 

In the considered opinion of the writers, the young teacher 
should concentrate his attention upon acquiring craftsman- 
ship in teaching. Craftsmanship implies a great deal more 
than techpique, though technique is naturally an important 
element init A true craftsman knows his material and has 
the ‘feel’ of it, a sense of what can be made of it. He knows 
his tools and handles them with skill and with economy of 
effort. Moreover, he has before his eyes the result he is 
aiming at, the completed dartistie product, and in essence 
this means the possession of an ideal. 

Even if the analogy of teachitg with craft cannot be 
pressed too far, it is sufficiently close to warrant a com- 
parison. The craftsman can learn only by doing, and the 
‘teacher learns to teach by teaching. Both must give their 

~best endeavours to avoiding gross blunders, to learning from 
inevitable slips and mistakes, to a steadying examination of 
` 1 
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their experience in order to improve. Both must be ready 
to listen to what fellow craftsmen have to advise, and to 
profit by what they see, hear and read. In all their striving 
for perfection, both must cherish an ideal. _Thereeis no 
inconsistency, therefore, when a teacher tries to attain 
csaftsmanship, and at the same time preserves a sense of his 
‘nigh calling. . 
There is nowadays a trend towards extended ‘teaching 
practice? during courses of training. Many urge that a 
lengthy period analogous to that of the doctor’s ‘walking 
the wards’ would be helpful to the student teacher. There 
has also been ágreement that more time must be devoted 
to teacher training, so that the organisation of Training 
Colleges is passing through an evolutionary phase. What- 
ever be the system, however, the problems that we now 
touch upon will remain and there will be, at all times, the 
necessity for the beginner to watch, learn and experiment. 
In order to become a good teaching craftsman, the be- 
ginner will have to be alive to the existence pf practical 
this book to indicate. 


of boys and girls as 
individuals and in classes, in the choice of what he is to 


ty in discovering at least a provisional 
answer to these questions, Other questions are not so easy 
to answer. What exactly is teaching? Is it the same 
thing as instruction? Is education co-extensive with teach- 


» and still more, is all education, con- 
fined to schools, that is, to Organisations specially set apart 


> 
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for the purpose?* Obviously not, but then, if not, what is 
school teaching and what school education? What are 
their aims and purposes and where do they fit into the 
gamut of education generally? 

It will be appropriate here to deal briefly with the present 


organisation of the educational system of England and “ 
Te 


Wales. It may be noted, however, that the principles D 
teaching which are discussed in later chaptess are applicable 
equally whatever the administrative system in operation. 

The major Education Act now in force is, of course, that 
of 1944, there being also a number of subsequent amending 
acts. In creating a Ministry of Education, the Act laid 
down the duty of the Minister as being ‘to promote the 
education of the people of England and Wales and the pro- 
gressive development of institutions devoted to that purpose, 
and to secure the effective execution by Local Authorities, 
under his control and direction, of the national policy for 
providing a varied and comprehensive educational service in 
every area’, 

Outstanding in this is the function of the Local Auth- 
orities, who, with the co-operation of various voluntary 
bodies, of which the churches naturally predominate, are 
responsible for the provision of the complete educational 
service in their area. The Authorities number 146, being 
the coungjls of 83 county boroughs and 63 counties. It is 
relevant to note the sections of the Education Act which 
stipulate the functions of the Authorities. Sections 7 and 
8 of the Act read as follows : 


7. The statutory system b$ public education shall be or- 
ganised in three progressive stages to be known as primary 
education, secondary education, and further education; and 
it shall be the duty of the local education authority for every 
area, so far as their powers extend, to Contribute towards the 
spiritual, moral, mental and physical development of the com- 


‘munity by securing that efficient education throughout those 


stages shall be available to meet the needs of the population 
of their asea. 
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8. (1) It shall be the duty of every- local education 


authority to secure that there shall be available for their area 
sufficient schools— 


(a) for providing primary education, that is to say} full- 
time edueation suitable to the requirements of junior 
es pupils: and . 

(b) for providing secondary education, that is to say, 
full-time “education suitable to the requirements of 
senior pupils, other than such full-time education as 
may be provided for senior pupils in pursuance of a 


scheme made under the provisions of this Act relating to 
further education 


2 
and the schools available for an area shall not be deemed to 
be sufficient unless they are sufficient in number, character, 
and equipment to afford for all pupils opportunities for educa- 
tion offering such variety of instruction and training as may 
be desirable in view of their different ages, abilities, and apti- 
tudes, and of the different periods for which they may be ex- 
pected to remain at school, including practical instruction and 
training appropriate to their respective needs, 

(2) „In fulfilling their duties under this section, a local 
education authority shall, in Particular, have regard— 


(a) to the need for securing that primary and secondary 
education are provided in separate schools; g 
(b) to the need for securing that provision is made for 
pupils who have not attained the age of five years by 
the provision of nursery schools or, where the authority 
consider the provision of such schools to be inexpedient, 
y the provision of Nurse classes in other schools; 


(c) to the need for securing that provision is made for 
pupils who suffer from any disability of mind cr body 
by providing, either in special schools or otherwise, 
special educatiéhal treatment, that is to say, education 


by special methods a ropriate for perscins suffering 
from that disability; arc p e 


(d) to.the expediency of Securing the provision of board- 
ing accommodation, either in boarding schools.or other- 


ty 
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wise, for pipils for whom education as boarders is con- 
sidered by their parents and by the authority to be 
desirable. 
o 
Thus the Local Edication Authorities are required to 
provide all types of schools, and a varity of ancillary 
services. © 
While an individual teacher may normally be employed 
in only one type of school he will do well to appreciate what 
has been so admirably termed the ‘unity of education’. 
The teacher’s work is influenced by what has gone before it 
and will influence that which follows; it is idle to indulge in 
hypothetical fancies on priorities, or to discuss relative de- 
grecs of importance. To the child (and it is not just a piece 
of sententiousness to press that the interests of the child 
should, at all times, be the paramount consideration in the 
professional life of every teacher) the most vital part of his 
education at any particular moment is that stage which he is 
receiving at that time. . 
Likewise there is, for our purpose, little merit in argu- 
ments which attempt to divide schools into categories. ‘This 
book will not deal with such political aspects as to whether 
a tripartite system of Secondary Education or a system of 
Comprehensive Schools is to be preferred. Nor will con- 
siderationeof religious education, vital though that subject 
is, be introduced. It is because of its very importance 
that such a topic must be studied in more specialist texts. 
It is sufficient here to realise the distinction between the 
‘county school’, established and maintained by a local educa- 
tion authority, and the ‘yoltiitary school’, which is other- 
wise established, usually under denominational auspices. 
Each school should, according to"its lights, serve its pupils 
to the utmost extent of which its staff is capable. The 
particular type of school in which a teacher may work will 


‘depend on his convictions and predilections. The im- 


portant thing is that he should never forget that he is part of 
a wholes The country’s educational service is an entity, 
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and it is desirable that each member of it shall stand back, 
from time to time, from his own immediate problems to sur- 
vey the field as a whole. 3 
Nevertheless it is natural to consider the stages that — 
Prise the whole. It has become customary to think a 
school life as divisible into two main periods, primary, re 
*sécondary or post-primary. Indeed, the Education Act is 
1944 has reccgnised these stages of the national T 
which are largely derivative from the Hadow Report; ae 
is, the report on The Education of the Adolescent issued y 
the Board of Education’s consultative committee which hac 
sat for over two years during the *twenties under the Chair- 
manship of Sir W. H. Hadow. 
ter an historical review and a summary of the then 
existing situation, the report proposed a number of ‘lines o 


advance’, Consequential recommendations were made, in- 
cluding the following : 


Primary education should be regarded as ending at about 
the age of 11+, At th 


moment may be given 
should begin; and this stage which 


eduation Supplied, but which will be marked byte ‘common 
chi i its aim is to provide for the needs of chil- 
and passing through the stage of adoles- 
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There is some interest in the fact that, while this report 
had been in preparation, the Board of Education had given 
some support to the feeling that the age of 9 (or at most, 10) 
Was most suitable for the break; but this view was rapidly 
forgotten in the enthusiasm engendered by the Hadow re- 
port. Even now, of course, the age-ranges*of the fee-pay:, 
ing pupils at preparatory and public schools differ greatly 
from those accepted as satisfactory for the pupils in schools 
provided by local authorities. 

More important than a precise delimitation by age, how- 
ever, is the conception of the primary period as that in which 
a child should acquire the tools of learning. e He should be 
taught to read, write, draw, calculate and to use his hands 
and fingers, and taught all these in a systematic way. He 
should also have been introduced to the elements of a body 
of knowledge which will become the basis for further instruc- 
tion in subjects such as geography, history, science, beyond 
the primary stage. What this summary definition may 
mean in detail will appear in due course. 

The primary stage can be further divided with advantage 
for our present purpose. It is one of the peculiarities of 
English education—one may go farther, and say one of its 
glories—that the English have given much thought and 
trouble to the education of very young children. The in- 
Spiration e largely, no doubt, from abroad, from Froebel 
and from American writers, and, much later, from Mme. 
Montessori, but special attention to this period of a child’s 
education derives from English practice. Accordingly it is 
necessary, as well as useful, to discuss separately the teaching 
of the youngest children. ery precise age limit can be 
assigned to the period when pupils are to be considered to 
be young children. Roughly speaRing, the special methods 
@ppropriate to them should become mexged in methods more 
‘Suitable for children less young by the time the children are 
“ight? By this age, and often earlier, the pupil is a ‘boy 
Or girl’ and not a ‘child’, whose sex is unimportant, 

It is net the intention here to consider Nursery Schools, 

B 2 
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important as they are; establishment of ‘such institutions is 
now common both because of the value that is attached to 
them and because of certain aspects of the mid-twentieth 
century social revolution. In particular we have the new 
problems consequent on the frequericy with which mothers 
of young children are either forced, through economic cir- 
“cumstances, or deliberately choose to go to work, leaving 
their children ¢o the welfare of teachers. Invaluable work 
is being done in Nursery Schools autonomously established 
as such, or in Nursery classes attached to Primary schools. 

Our main concern in this book is, however, with the child 
of statutory school age, and we must assume that it is at the 
first period of the primary stage that the school education of 
the child is to begin. This is to be distinguished from the 
education he has been receiving and will continue to receive 
outside the schoolroom. He will in most cases be intro- 
duced to a new society, and everywhere to some kind of 
‘systematic instruction. The aim of the instruction is to en- 
large his knowledge of the world he lives in, and to increase 
his capacity for dealing with it; the means are his associa- 
tion with teacher and companions, the language they use, 
the activities in which they are all engaged. He is also to 
break ground in reading, writing (with drawing) and 
number, the arts which lie at the roots of education at the 
present time. Viewed from another angle, thg,school is to 
foster and direct into right channels those appetites, 
curiosities and eager interests to which reference will be 
made in a later chapter; to feed the growing mind and 
watch over and train the developing body. 

Children have already: leafħt an enormous amount in the 
few years before coming to school. They are to continue 
the process under expest guidance, and not to have sgme- 
thing wholly uncongenial forced upon them. They are 
gradually to be trained upon a regular plan, end yet are to 
retain the freshness and even some of the incidental anc 
casual characteristics of the modes in which they have al- 
ready won the knowledge they possess, Though they are 
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in schools or schoolrooms they are not suddenly to be con- 
demned to immobility, but, so far as possible, to have plenty 
of freedom of movement. In so far as schoolroom con- 
ditions permit, they are to feel as much at ease in the class- 
room as in their own hòmes. With all this freedom they are 
to learn the necessary discipline of comnfunity life, and, 
gradually to be introduced to the discipline of learning. ~ 

It is perhaps noteworthy that critics of modern methods 
are apt to think only of the freedom aspects of the newer 
methods, whereas the true emphasis should be on the dis- 
cipline that they involve. The function of the teacher, 
viewed in this light, is one which calls for all the intelligence 
and sympathy, the common sense, as well as the patience 
and tenderness, that the teacher can command. 

The teaching of these young children has undergone a 
complete revolution in the present century. The note of 
the old instruction, in almost all schools, was drill, and class 
drill at that for the most part. The children sat in uniform 
rows for longer periods than they would do if they were left 
free, did not speak unless they were required to do so, and 
then very often spoke in chorus. They learnt the alphabet 
by drill, naming the letters but not for some time combining 
them in words, spelled aloud, read simultaneously, chanted 
the multiplication table and wrote from copies, but never 
wrote what,they would like to write. Drill even governed 
their handwork. There was no room for spontaneity or the 
assertion of individual tastes. 

Strange to say, the children did learn by this method, and 
under an amiable and skilful teacher enjoyed it. There was 
a sort of exhilaration in a nois¥*class chorus. Children who 
at home were restless and mischievous accepted the dis- 
cipline; it provided them with an uftceasing occupation, and 
one which a clever teacher never made unduly tiring. 
Harassed mcthers, unskilled in the art of keeping their chil- 
dren quiet at home, perpetually wondered how their turbu- 
ient and uneasy boys and girls were induced by the teachers 
to becomeymodel children in the Infants’ School. 
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The method had obvious defects. The restraint imposed 
was, in reality, unnatural. The individual was submerged 
in the class. Those who were, in a school sense, bright and 
intelligent, made progress enough, and their native zest and 
resourcefulness were not damped by what, on the surface, 

was deadening’ routine. But those who, again in a school 
sense, were slow and dull, often merely followed the leaders 
in a chorus, arid themselves learnt slowly and unintelligently, 
while such powers of application and of self-help as they 
possessed were undeveloped. ; 

The best teachers nowadays advocate methods which 
are called ‘individual methods’, and some detailed sections 
about this will be found in other chapters. 

A warning must be sounded now, however, that it is over- 
simplification to imagine that there are two diametrically op- 
posed methods which are alternative. Indeed a danger lies 
here to which an enthusiastic teacher may be exposed. For 
the ordinary class, small or large, as seen in schools, class 
teaching is not less important than the teaching on an in- 
dividual method. In reading, writing and number the class 
requires to be gathered together for the demonstration of 
some fresh step or for revision, and at times for the simple 
pleasure and value of a good class lesson. A large part of the 
work of a teacher of young children must be talks with the 
whole class, as in the telling of stories, or in thegarly lessons 
on familiar things. Obviously also, concerted activity in 
music and physical exercises with dancing imply a class taken 
as a whole. No small demand is made on a teacher’s good 
sense, when she decides the occasions for class work and for 
individual work. No one Who has seen the satisfaction and 
eager anticipation with which a number of children, busily 
engaged for some time fh work by themselves, settle down as 
a class to hear a story or have a talk can doubt that collective 
instruction is an essential element of good teaching method 
at this stage. : ; 

The distinction we have made between two portions of 
the primary stage, the earlier and the later, shou'd not lead 
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the unwary into supposing that there should be a decided 
break in continuity between them, either in methods or in 
discipline. The freedom and spontaneity of the children in 
the Infants’ classes can be preserved in classes beyond, and 
something of the system and precision applicable to children 
who are approaching eleven should be introduced at a muck 
earlier period. 

A piece of advice which is generally applicable to teachers 
of all classes and grades is especially in place at the transi- 
tion from the first years of the primary stage to the later 
years. Even if children are not actually transferred to an- 
other department or school and there is no’ definite break, 
it is well to bear the advice in mind. Where there is a 
break, it is all important. The teacher should find out, and 
fees accurately, what his pupils have done in the previous 
class. 

The neglect of this obvious piece of common sense has 
produced perhaps more bad teaching and irritation than 
any other common failing in teachers, and especially in 
teachers of the lowest classes in junior schools and earlier 
forms in Secondary Schools. Fresh from the completion 
of a year’s work in their class, they are apt to expect that 
the newcomers have been taught on similar lines, and 
attained a similar kind of standard. When they make a 
preliminar test they apply the criteria suitable to their own 
class, and very often they fail to discover the real attain- 
ments and the real powers of children who have been under 
a different type of teaching. It is emphatically their busi- 
hess to discover the best results of the earlier teaching and 
to make use of them. Few be that come up even from 
a good. contributory school are uniform in attainments, as 
measured by the power to read, spell and do certain sums. 
But they should be uniform in having*power to attack new 
work and a Zest in doing so. 

The methods appropriate to the later years of the primary 
Stage naturally differ in some,important respects from those 
which characterise a good Infants’ department. The 
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courses of instruction are laid down with more precision, 
and it is expected that a certain amount of ground will be 
covered in a certain time, while the work is in some degree 
standardised. Accordingly, the teaching is no longer in- 
cidental in appearance, and the demands made on the chil- 


siren call for inore systematic effort sustained for longer 


periods. The powers of the children are growing, and they 
are ready to respond to a more robust kind of teaching. 
The curiosity and receptivity of the early years remain, and 
should not be impaired by clumsy handling, but they can 
now be directed into more orderly channels. 

By common consent, it is agreed that during the years 
from about seven or eight up to the end of the primary stage, 
and a little beyond, children can absorb fresh knowledge 
with ease, if it is properly presented. They are not fas- 
tidious, but they will not retain permanently what does not 
engage their interest. This interest, however, is not the 
interest of a mature and trained mind establishing the con- 
nections between various parts of a subject or different 
subjects. It is the interest of simple acquirement, and it 
may be evoked in lessons so very diverse as those which 
involve memorisation of tables, or the formation of collec- 
tions, or a simple local survey of the school’s immediate en- 
vironment. The point lies in the canalising of the natural 
interests of the growing mind so that useful knowledge and 
experience have been gained. The abounding curiosity of 
the heathy child Provides, in fact, a feature of advantage 
to the teacher, who will be wise to encourage and direct that 
curiosity, and not repress or stifle it. 

Pari passu, however, individual methods may give place 
to more formal class instruction, with its special advantages 
and dangers. The teather must not forget the individual 


in the class, but usually he has fewer opportunities of per- 
mitting the members of his class to 


and by their own eff 
craft of teaching‘has 


be systematic without degenerating into drill, and teachers 
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have a complex task in conducting a whole class without 


destroying the individual activity of its members. 

We may note further that the post-primary stage assumes 
that those who enter upon it already possess the tools of 
learning, which they have exercised in the various subjects 
that constitute primary education. The Secondary stage 
is the bridge between boyhood and girlhood on the one 
hand, with their necessary concomitants, gûidance and dis- 
cipline, and, on the other hand, the independence and self- 
reliance of maturity. Instruction in a Secondary School 
should make the pupil ready and able to extend his interest 
and knowledge into ever-widening fields. * What he ulti- 
mately becomes and what directions his interest will take are 
determined very largely by his surroundings, by his means 
of gaining a livelihood and by the social and political ideals 
of the community to which he belongs. These external 
influences will necessarily be powerful, but in an educated 
person there should be a constant development of individu- 
ality. The grown man or woman will then be something 
more than a mere unit in commerce and industry. Their 
education, begun under guidance, and continued under im- 
pulsion from within themselves, should confirm in them the 
Possession of inner sources of satisfaction such as will be 
obtained only from the efficient exercise of their own powers 
in all thatsthey undertake, whether in the way of business 
or of leisure. 

This, indeed, implies one answer to the questions: Why 
teach? and what are the aims of education? It will be clear 
that we are not secking to offer dogmatic answers to the 
problems; rather is our aim to suggest lines of guidance to 
the reader when he may be in a better position to think out 
his-own solution. ` 
_ Indeed, he must be warned—and fot for the only time 
in these pagts—against accepting, uncritically, the opinions 


‘of others. For example, on first reading ‘The Content of 


Education’ he might feel, with its authors, that the aims of 
society condition the purpose of education, and so determine 
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the content of the curriculum and the kind of schools in 
which it operates. Hence ‘the criteria by which education 
should be judged are that it must promote both the fullest 
possible personal development and the most effective par- 
ticipation in a planned democratic society’. 

> They continte : ‘While no one would urge that vocational 
utility is the sole, or even the main, value of a subject, it is 
yet certain that useful subjects are better worth attention 
than useless ones’, while ‘it would be well if teachers made 
a conscious effort, both in the selection of material included 
in their courses and by their manner of handling it, to make 
clear to their pupils how a modern society is run and or- 
ganised. All our citizens should have some knowledge of 
the ways in which natural forces are harnessed, materials 
transformed, goods manufactured and distributed, public 
services organised, paid for and controlled, the City and the 
State governed. They should, to some extent, understand 
what forces are at work changing and shaping our economic 
life and our social customs’. 


These are clear statements, and, as suggested above, the 
reader may find them attractive, 

He will, however, also—it is hoped—be drawn to Sir Rich- 
ard Livingstone’s writing; and in one of his books that 
distinguished author does not agree that such a ‘modern 
education for the modern world’ would provide a worth 
while programme. He suggests that ‘except in the hands of 
those rare teachers who can make any subject attractive, the 
average pupil would be bored by studying the organisation 
of a world which he has not yet really entered, with which 

e has had very superficial contacts... . It is a major weak- 
ness of the social studies curriculum in schools that it diffuses 
itself over a multiplicity: of enormous problems, contents it- 
self with a cursory view of them, and neither leaves time nor 


ea the need for thorough and intensive study of any 
one’. 


Then, in another of h 


is books, Sir Ri ivi 3 
offers a different progr: pugs nee ae 


amme. ‘Education is a vast: continent 
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and it will make for clearer thinking if we divide it into 
three main provinces, corresponding to the three main needs 
of human life. All men need to make a living—not a bare 
one, but the best that conditions allow. All men live in a 
society. All men have a personality to develop and the 
power of living ill or well. For all these°education mus’ 
provide, and it must therefore include a vocational element, 
a social or, as the Greeks would have called it, a political 
element, and a spiritual element. Men must learn to earn a 
living, to be good members of a society, to understand the 
meaning of the phrase “the good life”; and education must 
help them to achieve these three ends’. ° 
Alternatively, we might consider the aims of the teacher 
in terms of the White Paper on ‘Educational Reconstruction’ 
which was issued by the Government in preparing for the 
Act of 1944. Tt stated that the reforms in the Act were ‘to 
secure for children a happier childhood and a better start 
in life; to ensure a fuller measure of education and oppor- 
tunity for young people and to provide means for all of de- 
veloping the various talents with which they are endowed 
and so enriching the inheritance of the country whose 
citizens they are’. $ 
One interpretation of this was offered by the erstwhile 
Chief Officer of a Local Education Authority in a parents’ 
guide to educational problems.* He said that ‘the typically 
English ideal of education . . . is contained in the great 
words of the poet Milton who wrote three hundred years 
ago “I call therefore a complete and generous education that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously, all the offices both přivate and public of peace and 
war”. .. . Education must be concerned with the whole 
Personality. It must not regard man as simply a worker 
or a citizen or a being with personal relationships. It means 
giving the body a chance just as much as the mind, and it 
{S coticerned with conduct just as much as with the learning 
of facts. . . . In other words, education is concerned with 
* The Chid at School, by J. H. Newsom. Vide Bibliography, page 164. 
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work, leisure and citizenship under all circumstances . . . 
with the whole man, and the whole man is a unity of body, 
mind and spirit, each interacting on the others and all inter- 
dependent’. 


Two very brief quotations must suffice to close this 


éntroduction to’ different viewpoints on the purposes of the 


teacher’s work. Sir Percy Nunn has written in ‘Education, 
Its Data and First Principles’ that ‘the primary aim of all 
educational effort should be to help boys and girls to achieve 
the highest degree of individual development of which they 
are capable’, and Professor Campagnac wrote that the aims 
can be defined in the form ‘Children are to be made fit to 
live, and also fit to live with’, 

It may be helpful to examine these last terms a little more 
closely. ‘Fit to live,’ among other things means that the 
child should possess knowledge which will enable him to 
support himself and conduct himself as a citizen of a civilised 
state, and should be trained to use the knowledge that he 
has. ‘Fit to live with’ means that he must be able and 
willing to serve the community of which he is a member. 
__We thus have a dichotomy of schooling—education for 
life, and education for living. Both imply a great deal 
more than positive knowledge; they imply readiness to 
learn, interest in learning, willingness to work and take 
trouble, perseverance; and with these personal, virtues, the 
social virtues also, honest and just dealing, kindliness in inter- 
Course, politeness, chivalry, loyal co-operation with one’s 
fellows, and subordination to the needs of the community— 
in short, character. This conception perhaps overstresses 
the weight of society. Yet it is not inconsistent with Pro- 
fessor Campagnac’s view to suggest, as have other writers, 
that education may alsc'be considered as the expansion-and 
realisation of the latent powers of the pupil, as the due satis- 
faction of his natural and legitimate instincts and interests, 


aa well as the development of any special abilities he may 
avel a i 


This sketch of the ultimate problems will serve perhaps 


q 


| 
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to start the reflective beginner upon his meditations. He 
may ask himself further, how far the qualities that are de- 
sired are and can be cultivated at home, before or during 
the school period, what the school has to contribute, what 
particular contributions are given by schools of different 


possessed by schools of different sizes. Has the comprehen- 
sive school, or the aggregation of several different schools 
on a campus, such merits as to outweigh the greater in- 
timacy and personal nature of the smaller Secondary 
School? Alternatively, is it desirable to provide schools on 
an area basis, schools larger than can be found in a small 
village; or can one or two teachers between them provide 
for say a score of village children the same opportunities 
they would find if transported daily to the nearest market 
town? The young teacher may also with benefit to himself 
reflect upon the place of his own school in'the community, 
and wonder how it measures up to his own ideals. 

The purport of what has just been said is to suggest that 
the young teacher should, in a tentative way, construct his 
own working philosophy of education, to serve him until his 
experience and his reading enable him, if he is so disposed, 
to formulate for himself a more systematic theory. We 
think he will be well advised to limit himself to inquiries and 
reflections of the kind just touched upon, at any rate during 
the early years when he is mastering his craft. For he must 
concentrate upon this first. It is not an affair of following 
a well-remembered routine, though imitation of his own 

ormer teachers has its value. Still less is it the application 
of tips and dodges, though such practical hints are not to be 
dained. In order to teach well, the teacher must be 
master of his own knowledge and niaster of his class. Only 
So far as he controls both efficiently can he hope to teach, to 
ring the necessary knowledge to bear on the pupils, and 
€ in them the right attitude towards the things they 
have to learn, > 


Something will be said in later chapters on all these 


c 
J 


ae 
kinds and what advantages or disadvaħtages may by“ 
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aspects of the art of teaching. To adapt a phrase of Sir 
John Adams, if the teacher’s business is to teach John arith- 
metic, he must know both arithmetic and John. To teach 
well he must learn to bring arithmetic and John together. 
Whether, in teaching John arithmetic, the teacher can also 

“train and educate him in a higher sense than that of mere 
instruction will also have to be considered. But for the 
beginner skill in instruction is, in the view of the present 
writers, of paramount importance. We hope to demon- 
strate that the craft of teaching, if it is really workmanlike, 
travels a long way towards the higher ends of real education. 
It is not limited, as it seems to be, to instruction. 

Problems of the curriculum will not be here discussed. 
The young teacher, happily for him, is not called upon to 
decide what he is to teach his charges. In whatever school 
he finds himself the beginner may expect to have his sub- 
jects already prescribed, and very commonly to have set 
before him also the precise amount he is expected to accom- 
plish in a term or in a year. The subjects we shall discuss 
are the common subjects ordinarily taught in schools. Ex- 
periments are constantly being carried on not only in con- 
nection with curriculum but more generally in connection 
with methods which may ultimately affect teaching in all 
schools. The young teacher should be ready to be in- 
terested in them. But, until he is well on his feet, he had 
better content himself with following the best current general 
practice and making himself perfect in it. 

It is worth interpolating here that ‘best current general 
practice’ has a great deal in it that is common through 
many generations. It is significant that in the complete 
revision given for the new edition of this text very mnch that 
was written over a quarter of a century ago has been feund 
to have complete validity today. Fads and fashions spring 
up, and are quickly discarded. There is néw a healthy 
approach to the child, and reasonable freedom has replaced 
unreasonable repression; but it is more than ever being re- 
cognised that freedom does not entail licence, that activity 
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methods do not mean that a teacher can let his class do the 
work, or that acquirement of basic skills is not vital. The 
beginner cannot be too often urged to think for himself. 
He should not be led astray to follow a superficial airy, will- 
o’-the-wisp because it carries a modern label. He should 
himself have an adequate sense of values,’so that he can” 
transmit that sense to those in his charge. 

This introduction may fitly close with yet one more 
reference to the need for the highest levels of craftsman- 
ship, for this pursuit of good craftsmanship is worth while, 
not only because it improves the efficiency of the teacher, 
but also because it gives interest to the work; tempering the 
dullness of inevitable routine with a spirit of adventure. The 
subject-matter set forth in the syllabus may be elementary, 
and its repetition tedious; the school conditions and pro- 
cedure may often appear irksome; but for the alert-minded 
teacher there is always compensation in the infinite diver- 
sity of youthful minds, and in the quest of a technical skill 
which is at once flexible and adequate. 

Those not prepared to search for the compensations 
might well reconsider their own future. It cannot, how- 
ever, be over-emphasised that, for those who do genuinely 
believe that their life’s work can be in teaching, the rewards 
in personal satisfaction are great. 
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ur laws demand that all children between the ages 
QO: five and fifteen shall be under efficient instruc- 

tion. Outside these ages there are, of course, very 
many students who seek instruction also. It follows that 
the work of teaching engages the services of well over a 
quarter of a million men and women, with newcomers to 
the ranks reaching a total of the order of 18,000 annually. 
These large figures should serve to remind the beginner that 
teaching is a form of work in which, as in other professions, 
there are many who cannot claim to possess special endow- 
ments or native genius. He should remember that he is 
Joining a body which undertakes a national work, and which 
1s composed, of necessity and in the main, of those who can 
Satisfy the requirements of good craftsmanship without 
rising to the level of such distinguished performance as will 
transcend all technical rules. In practice the work may be 
undertaken by any well-balanced and healthy young man 
or woman who has the requisite educational equipment, and 
is ready and willing to learn the craft of teaching. 

Many hope that the standards will rise even higher. Cer- 
tainly the old jibe ‘18 and vaccinated’ proving sufficient 
qualification for a post as a teacher no longer holds, and 
with the development of the three-year course as a minimum 
the majority of teache:s will enter the profession better 
prepared than ever. before to cope with their problems. 
This is fortunate indeed, since problems* facing the 
teachers in what has been termed an age of tecrinical 
revolution are evident and manifold. The ‘requisite 
educational equipment’ and the willingness to ‘learn the 

20 
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craft of teaching’ should, therefore, be more in evidence in 
future than has on any occasion hitherto been the case. 
Given these qualities, however, the potential teacher may 
have justifiable hopes of success. m 

It is true that there ‘are very many ‘born’ teachers with a 


natural knack of managing children, and with natural" 


powers of teaching. Many a parent, especially many a 
mother and many elder brothers and sisters, educated and 
uneducated alike, exercise their natural gifts without being 
aware that they possess them. By far the greater number 
of those who actually teach in schools must, nevertheless, 

acquire the art, sometimes easily, sometimes with labour. 

Nearly seven million children are daily under instruction, 

on good lines or on poor lines, and the huge organisation 

does not break down in practice. Weaknesses there are in 

plenty, no doubt, and pessimists tell us that the results are 

poor, but if we take into account the whole work of the 

schools it cannot be affirmed that they fail. Be that as it 

may, the point here emphasised is that the teaching profes- 

sion is made up, for the most part, of ordinary, well-disposed, 

reasonably qualified, reasonably successful people, and that 

no one who is inclined to join it need be deterred by the feel-- 
ing that the work of teaching is beyond his powers. 

Some beginners fall into the opposite extreme and are 
‘cocksure’. Those who display this excess of self-confidence 
are commonly persons who have had least experience, and 


have given least thought to what they are about. Courage - 


and a firm belief in one’s ability to succeed are not incon- 
sistent with a proper modesty, but ‘cocksureness’ in one who 
is, after all, a tyro is wholly out of place. : 
Whether he is diffident or self-confident, the budding 
teacher cannot escape the duty ofttaking pains to acquire 
craftsmanship. Even the ‘born teacker’ requires training 
and experiente before he can employ his native powers with 
effect. 
_ Training also, whether undertaken formally in a Train- 
ing College or less formally in the school of experience; 
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should imply a deliberate intention and a set purpose on the 
part of the person under training to perfect himself in his 
art. The teacher must, in a very real sense, train himself. 
This and the following chapters are written for his help and 
encouragement. 

It is assumed that the beginner has actual knowledge of 
what he is to teach his class. He has passed examinations 
after a school course which is planned to give him at least a 
general education. There are two main principles which 
will probably guide his early days in the profession. The 
first is that he must himself never be satisfied with the extent 
of his own educational attainments, He should always re- 
gard himself still as a student, retaining for as long as pos- 
sible his own eager search after knowledge. Attendance at 
a College of Further Education, or a course of directed 
reading or study, or both, should be regarded as sine qua 
non. It may be that this study has no direct bearing upon 
the work he is teaching at the moment. This does not 
matter; indeed there could be advantages in the teacher of 
academic subjects attending classes in a craft (pottery, 
cabinet-making or whatever it may be) where creative skill 
and disciplines of design and execution could serve both to 
develop his personality and provide a recreation. Corre- 
spondingly the teacher who is concerned with arts or crafts 
in class „might find satisfaction in a course of lectures on 
applications of science or on a language. The essential is 
to continue to learn, to expand one’s own mind whilst gain- 
ing more understanding in the training of others. 

_ The second main principle is that the knowledge which 
is freshest to the teacher may be of little use to his class. It 
will have to be reviewed and often re-cast before he can 
present it to his pupils Eager young teachers, full ef the 


matter of their recent studies, are prone to unload their 
stores upon their unfortunate classes. In English they may 


dwell on the glories of the Romantic Revival, or, in history, 
upon fascinating generalisations about the Industrial Revo- 
lution to a class which can barely appreciate a simple poem 
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of Wordsworth or which has no clear idea of the meaning 
either of industry or of revolution. In mathematics and 
science they are apt to take for granted that the class knows 
the elements as thoroughly as they themselves do. 

This kind of error with a teacher of common sense cures 


itself in time. The blank looks of the class will soon informs 


a master that the excellent stuff he is offering is above their 
heads. He will just have to try and try until he has found 
what does go home. Nevertheless it will save much time 
and disappointment if the beginner, at the outset, will give 
thought to this principle, and in preparing his lessons will 
examine his material, as well as he can, from the point of 
view of his pupils. He must, of course, beware of falling 
into the other extreme, that of underestimating the capacity 
of the class; but the temptation to overestimate is more likely 
to befall him. 

The young teacher may find himself called upon to teach 
subjects of which he feels that he knows very little. The 
science man may be asked to teach grammar or literature, 
and the arts man elementary mathematics or easy science. 
It might be felt that this will usually occur only with classes 
of young children, for the tendency for teachers to specialise 
has spread throughout most Secondary Schools and even 
into the older classes of Junior Schools. 

Cases do, however, occur of shortages of staff when those 
available have to do the best they can between them to 
cover the whole range of work. In smaller schools especi- 
ally some teachers may have to deal with almost every stage, 
and in most schools there are form subjects to be taken by 
the form master or form mistress. 

What, then, is the teacher to do in such circumstances? 
In the first place, certainly not to cry off with the plea that 
he isa specialist and knows only a limited range of subjects. 
Specialisationt has not gone so far that children must be 
taught exclusively by specialist teachers. Indeed, there is 
now a growing body of opinjon holding ‘that the teacher 
should be first and foremost a teacher of boys and girls and 
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only secondarily a teacher of a subject. There is, in fact, a 
healthy reaction against the tendency, to which we have 
referred, towards such a full specialisation that even a be- 
ginner feels it possible to say, ‘I am a teacher of English, 
so cannot be expected to take a class, or even be interested, 
in History or Mathematics or Physical Education’ or what- 
ever the subjects may be. 

Current advice would, however, seem to favour release 
from the too narrow restrictions on an individual’s pro- 
gramme. What the beginner should be prepared to say 18 
‘I am a teacher’, and thus be able to turn his hand to im- 
parting many things. In fact, as we suggested above, there 
may often be occasions when willy-nilly he will have to 
make himself adaptable. 

If the young teacher finds himself in the quandary de- 
scribed, there is nothing for him but to learn the new sub- 
ject or—as will usually be the case—to refurbish his old 
knowledge. It will do him good to become once more a 
boy of 8 or 12, casting his mind back to his own knowledge 
and interests at that period. If his education has been 
worth anything he can rapidly learn the elements of a new 
subject, so closely allied, as it will ordinarily be, to those with 
which he is familiar. From some points of view no doubt 
he will teach the strange subject less well; from others he 
will teach better because he will be laying his mind along- 
side that of his class and learning with them—a salutary 
Process for both, if it is not carried too far. Perhaps some 
subjects may be regarded as exceptions to what has been 
said above, but even with these, few are so ill-equipped 
that they cannot learn enough to carry on with a class in the 
hope that as the pupils pass up the school, or to the secon- 
dary stage, they will cose under a more skilled practitiener. 
Unfortunate as it isp the contingency does arise, and must 
be faced by the young teacher. @ 

All this suggests an attitude of mind which is essential to 
success in teaching. A teacher must be willing to learn 
from his class, be sensitive, observant, ready to take hints 
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from his experience; patient and tolerant with youthful per- 
verseness. Any person who is always irritated by the slow 
progress of his pupils, always impatient at their ‘stupidity’, 
and without a fellow feeling for them, had better never try 
to teach. He will certainly be too blind to perceive his own 


faults, and will probably be too opinionated to change his“ 


methods. 

These commonplaces need not be laboured. It is obvious 
that a good teacher must want to teach and like to teach. 
He should also be ready to train himself. In studying how 
to do so, however, he need not be either sentimental or intro- 
spectively morbid. Steady patience and tolerance do not 
mean a flabby acquiescence in whatever children do; still 
less do they involve a sloppy emotionalism which gushes over 
the quaint phenomena of childhood, and never recognises 
the hard facts that children have to learn, and that they are 
not always eager or quick to learn. Nor, when the be- 
ginner is trying to train himself in his craft, should he worry 
over his soul, as it were, and examine his conscience too 
frequently. 

There are two safeguards to be suggested. One is that 
the young teacher should preserve a sense of humour. This, 
of course, does not mean that he is to aim at facetiousness 
in class. To be under a teacher who is always ‘funny’ is a 
dreary experience, as annoying to children as the family 
friend who is always teasing. For children like to be taken 
seriously. Occasions enough will occur where fun is in 
place; but fun is a very different thing from facetiousness. 

_ The teacher’s sense of humour should make him mock at 
himself from time to time, and smile at his own efforts. 
When he pictures himself, an average individual, very 
yourg, one lately seated on a schoc} bench with boys such 
as he has before him, now attempting? the delicate task of 
guiding the development of the intelligence and the char- 
acter Of his pupils, he should gently chuckle at the incon- 
gruity and at his own presumption. Viewed in some lights 
the task is one for a transcendent personality, but it has to 
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be done by workaday men and women. So, when he is 
laying down the law from his desk and his obedient scholars 
are listening with all their ears, and accepting as incontro- 
vertible truth what he says, he may quietly realise the 
element of absurdity in the situation. Again, if he can 
regard his boys*neither as monsters of iniquity nor as wing- 
less angels, but as comical little creatures whose oddities one 
can endure, it will help to season an existence which at times 
does require some relief. A real sense of humour will effec- 
tively check any tendency to priggishness and professional 
solemnity. Those who possess the sense are, because of it 
and not in spite of it, teachers of real seriousness backed by 
deep-seated enthusiasm. 3 

The second safeguard against a worrying over-conscien- 
tiousness is that the young teacher should learn to criticise 
himself in a detached way. Many young teachers have al- 
most tortured themselves in the past over their mistakes be- 
cause they were taught to look upon a temporary failure in 
teaching as if it were a mortal sin. Let them regard them- 
selves as learning a difficult craft, at the beginning of which 
they are bound to blunder and make mistakes. They 
should, like a craftsman in wood, sincerely regret their 
failures, but, like the true craftsman, they should examine 
the causes and learn by their errors. They need not be 
plunged into despair, any more than they would be if they 
ee to play a false note or two in their early lessons on the 
violin. 

This applies to method and to discipline alike. When the 
teacher can say candidly to himself or to another: ‘That 


way to b 
need not spend a dee 


self-depreciation. 


l this is not to condo: 


ne the serious shortcomings to 
which the h 


uman nature of teachers, as of other people, is 
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liable. No one can make light of slackness, of insincerity, 
or slovenliness, of failure to persevere, or want of conscien- 
tiousness. If the teacher, young or old, is convinced of sin 
under any of these heads, he should repent in the secrecy of 
his own chamber. But mistakes in craftsmanship due to 
want of experience and skill, when they are perceived, should 
be candidly criticised by the culprit himself, in order that 
they may be avoided in future. 

It is not necessary to speak at length on the personal 
qualities desirable in a teacher. Without seeking to be a 
paragon, he should have patience and good temper, a ready 
sympathy with children, some humility and also a proper 
pride. He will neither bully nor cajole. With experience, 
but hardly without it, he will know when to be firm and 
when to be lenient. The young teacher, fresh from his 
student days, is apt to think too lightly of the importance of 
bearing, dress and language. He will have to remind him- 
self that as a teacher he is under a kind of scrutiny to which 
he has not been submitted for some time. He cannot yet 
afford to be eccentric in manner or in dress. So slovenli- 
ness and lounging and off-hand attitudes generally are to be 
avoided. 

The right use of language is in reality a point of tech- 
nique, and deserves careful consideration. There are people 
who naturally possess pleasing voices, with clear utterance 
delivered without effort and heard with ease. Most 
teachers, however, have definitely to set themselves to the 
business of speaking to a class. The young teacher will 
have to find for himself the pitch at which his voice carries 
best, and this pitch must be practised until it can be main- 
tained „easily and naturally and without any forcing. 
Women, in particular, may permanently harm their voices 
by wrong use. The speech need not be, and should not be, 
loud in a ba@’sense : a class soon becomes used to quiet tones 
whiclt are clear and unmistakable. 

Teachers are apt to forget that a loud Voice, which can 
hardly fail at the same time to be hard, and is often 
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monotonous, has an intangible but real result in irritating 
those who listen to it for long. A teacher is often at cross- 
purposes with his class merely because the quality of his 
voice ruffles the nerves of his hearers and his own. It sug- 
gests a desire to hector and bully when the speaker means 
only to be business-like. No elaborate ‘voice production’ is 
necessary; an educated person usually has a mode of speak- 
ing which is natural and adequate for the purpose of teach- 
ing; he must not force his voice. He is holding conversa- 
tion with his class, under special conditions, it is true, but the 
voice and demeanour of conversation should be maintained. 
Above all, speech must not be too rapid, There are at 
least two kinds of disagreeably rapid speech: one is where 
the speaker races through a sentence or long phrase, the 
other where he races through a single word of many syllables, 
or short phrase. Some bad speakers do both: the best 
public speakers do neither, and the teacher is, after all, a 
public speaker to his class. Distinct articulation, not an 
articulation blurred by a careless sliding, is of course essen- 
tial. i For the sake of clearness even a little exaggeration in 
precision is pardonable; but the speaker must stop short of 
complete artificiality. The question of speech will come up 
again in a later chapter, when it will be appropriate to dis- 
cuss the quality of the language a teacher should employ. 
More need not be said on the teacher as a person. We 
regard him not as an Admirable Crichton or as a missionary; 
but as an average person, with a desire to earn his living in 
the honourable profession of teaching, and to do his best 
for those who come under his care. He is not a complete 
novice, because, consciously or not, he must have tried to 
teach someone; at any rate he knows what he has to teach, 
and he has seen boys ad girls before. But he has to Jearn 
the craftsmanship ofthis profession, and get over his awk- 
wardness as speedily and as intelligently as possible. He 
should strive to attain ‘style’ in teaching no less seduiously 


than the young cricketer strives for ‘style’ in batting or in 
bowling. 


£ 
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us book is concerned with the teaching of children, 
| and with the principles by which the teacher should 
be guided in teaching children, usually in schools. 
Some of these principles can be equally well applied to any 
kind of teaching, from the pulpit or platform as well as from 
the teacher’s desk, in universities and classes for adults as 
well as in the ordinary school or in the family circle. One 
such principle is that the teacher, in school or out of it, 
should know something of the persons he is trying to instruct. 
No more fruitful cause of want of success at home, in the 
classroom or in the pulpit can be found than a failure to 
realise the nature and characteristics of the audience. Hence 
it has been often asserted that all teachers should be 
acquainted with psychology, the science of the mind, 
and especially with the psychology of children. ‘Child- 
Study’ has been advocated as an essential preliminary to 
teaching. 

It may be allowed that no systematic theory of education 
could be constructed without psychology. But this science, 
which in itself is not concerned with education at all, is very 
far from easy to beginners. It introduces them into a 
region of thought and investigation which is unlike anything 
they haye studied before. Before any practical application 
is rexched, the student must cover s great deal of ground, 
learn a new vocabulary, which is all he more perplexing 
because somè elements in it have a dangerously familiar 
meaning, and approach the very greatest of problems, such 
as the inter-relation of mind and body, which engage the 
attention of the profoundest thinkers. 

2 
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Psychology is no longer the comparatively ae, apie 
tive science which it appeared to be at the turn o ech 
tury. It is full of unsolved questions, and of terms pee T 
psychologists attach different meanings; and it de sae 
a maturity of experience and a capacity for ae nated 

“in the region of the abstract which are not to be ee 
in a young teacher. It is true that very erm ee 
young as well as older, are fascinated, and right y n akool 
by it, finding that it illuminates their experience menide. 
and even contributes to the solution E d from 
Such teachers are not, of course, e a d at first by 
pursuing their penis emd many om ii f the science, may 
the apparent dryness and remoteness 0. feel the need for 
yield to its attractions later on, when they fee nd experi- 
a systematic co-ordination of their Nang marae ed to 
ence. The beginner should not think per oo hie wak 
Spay Appt Peyeaes oy, aaa condition OF mEnE E sul 
in a serious spirit, yet, without travelling far into bout bis 
ject, he ought to feel bound to learn something a ‘ae He 
pupils. The teacher is to teach arithmetic to Jo p a 
should know arithmetic, and he should know John. In ‘the 
great triangular enterprise, with teacher, John. and ari a 
metic all taking part in what is so often a conflict, when 1 
might be a co-operation, John must not be taken for gel 
The thoughtful teacher will wish to know how his pupus 
look at the world, what they like to do and enjoy doing; 


against, how their immature minds work, 
how they learn and why they forget, what attracts their 
Interest and holds their attention, why interest fades and 
attention ceases, how they can be stimulated, persuaded, in- 
duced and even, where n 


€ á ecessary, compelled to learn, How 
is he to do it? a cS 


In the first place, let him remember th 
gist in the making already: if he is not, he sliould give up 
the attempt to teach. His own childhood is not téo far 
distant, and he can recall his own feelings, actions and am- 
bitions; he can reflect upon his former companions and 


at he is a psycholo- 
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their characteristics, upon his own reactions to school, what 
lessons he liked and why, what he detested and why. He 
can assume both that he and his acquaintances are normal, 
and that his pupils are normal, until he is convinced to the 
contrary, and that all the strange differences in thoughts 
and ambitions encountered or observed, are only the com-~ 
plex variations of the normal human being. 

Besides specific experiences of his own which resemble 
those of his pupils, he has had other sorts of experience in 
his family and his social circle, all of which will contribute 
to his stock of psychological knowledge. He may have 
been fortunate enough to know intimately children younger 
than himself, when he was already of an age to observe them. 
Moreover, as an educated person, he is already familiar with 
the psychological terms that form an important element in 
our normal vocabulary. Without perhaps being able accur- 
ately to define them, he understands sensation, thought, in- 
telligence, memory, imagination, observation, attention, 
habit, instinct, feeling, emotion, motive, purpose, will, char- 
acter. The popular meaning of these terms may be 
accepted as a start, and they may form a basis for the ob- 
servation of his pupils that the young teacher is urged always 
to undertake. 

Thus the beginner is possessed already of a good deal of 
knowledge about his pupils, if he will use it; knowledge, it 
Is true, unsystematic and in a sense haphazard, but not 
valueless. It will enable the teacher to put himself in the 
place of his pupils, and a little observation and the employ- 
ment of his own natural wits will enable him to understand 
and interpret the behaviour of the pupils in his charge. He 
should, seek deliberately to extend his knowledge, and to 
cultivate his powers of discernmentsby the careful study of 
the members of his class, not forgettifig, in the midst of his 
Serious occupation, the saving salt of humour. When he 

as acquired a body of experience in this direct way, he 

will find it useful to consult some of the Books listed in the 

final chapter, and see how Material acquired in his own 
A 
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life is arranged by men of wider and deeper experience, and 
how they explain and try to clear up the many difficulties 
and puzzles he will encounter. i 
In this book the most that can be done is to mention 
some of the most general findings of those who have applied 
“psychological ideas to the business of teaching, and to offer 
some cautions. The cautions may come first. Although 
the sense of the terms applied in current language to the 
phenomena of the mind is generally unmistakable, if not 
always precise, there are some misconceptions against which 
the student should be warned. They arise principally from 
a kind of false psychology erected upon a too literal inter- 
pretation of the popular language. Because the words sen- 
sation, perception, memory, imagination and thinking, etc., 
have been quite reasonably applied to express certain 
aspects of the activity of the mind, writers have sometimes 
talked as if the mind had a number of members or parts, 
like the separate limbs of the body, each of which can be 
‘trained’ and exercised separately. Thus one hears of the 
teacher’s duty to ‘strengthen the memory’, to ‘sharpen the 
observation’, to ‘cultivate the imagination’, and devices have 
been invented for these ends, So also, it is said, the power 
of attention and of the will is to be increased and character 
is to be ‘built up’. 
These vagu 


‘ e phrases, some of them quite inaccurate, are 
of little use t 


5 o the young teacher. Keeping in mind that 
children do pay attention, do remember, do observe, do 
imagine and (in some senses at least) do think, he should 
devote his energies to seeing that they have the right 
material upon which to work, something worth attend- 
mg to, worth remembering and worth imagining. Meta- 
phors are dangerous toes to use; but the metaphor ot feed- 
ing is less dangerous i this connection than that of training 
and strengthening, and it translates itself into ‘action much 
more readily. The teacher need not worry about training 
the memory, if he-gives his class the right things to memorise, 
and sees to it that they do memorise them; or about cultivat- 
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ing observation, if he is constantly calling upon them to 
exercise their powers in his day to day teaching. 

Similarly he will be well advised not to endeavour to 
‘make them think’, or at any rate, not to use this phrase- 
ology. Children cannot think to order, as they stand or 
move at the word of command. Experts themselves do not 
tell us whether, when we are awake, we are ‘thinking’ all 
the time, or ‘thinking’ only when engaged in logical argu- 
ment, step by reasoned step. 

‘Interest’ is a more dangerous word than any of those 
mentioned. In one sense there is no learning at all without 
‘interest’. In this sense ‘interest’ dominates the student who 
is grappling with a distasteful task equally with the small 
child absorbed in a game. Generally the term is very 
loosely used. Teachers are urged to make their lessons in- 
teresting’—an adjective, by the way, with a much less firm 
content of meaning than ‘interest’ itself. The injunction is 
true if it means that the teacher must somehow make it 
really worth while to listen and to participate actively in a 
lesson. It is not true if it implies that he must use any and 
all means to capture the fleeting attention of a class, and so 
produce a superficial and momentary ‘interest’? in what 
1S not really pertinent or useful. The interest the teacher 
must evoke is that of intelligent co-operation in something 
that is worth doing and has to be done. The motives be- 
hind the interest may not always be the highest, but vigorous 
work, even in the lessons where drudgery is inevitable, is im- 
Possible without interest. What is suggested later, in the 
chapters on method and procedure in teaching, is all aimed 
at securing this right and essential kind of interest. 


Another psychological term which the teacher is sure to 


meetin any reading about teaching at the present day is ‘in- 
stinct’, Certain thinkers use this attribute as a starting 
point in considering psychology in relation to society, and, 
under’ society, to education. The beginner, however, need 
not be greatly concerned with theories of instinct, or attempt 
deliberately to encourage sore instincts as such and to 
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control others. It is enough for him to know that in fact 
children are curious and inquisitive, that they show fear and 
timidity at times, and at other times are bold and enter- 
prising, combative, self-assertive and even conceited; that 
they can be induced to attack a task as something to be 

~ overcome, thatehey are usually fond of the company of their 
fellow creatures, and willingly join in common activities 1n 
the classroom and in the field. Of these characteristics he 
should be aware and be able to detect them when they show 
themselves, and he will soon learn by experience which are 
to be utilised as a help and which must be checked when 
they seem likely to hinder the work. 

In no part of a school is the necessity for close observa- 
tion of children more desirable than in classes of very young 
children. Happily, the women who teach these are usually 
well qualified for the task by native sympathy and under- 
standing. If they are not naturally attracted towards chil- 
dren of Infants’ School age, they had better seek another 


occupation, or at any rate confine themselves to teaching 
older girls and boys, 


The differences between children, which to some extent 


become blurred as they reach boyhood and girlhood proper, 
are patent when they are young, and these differences call 
for differences of treatment. 

all kinds. The shy and timid 


\*couragement, the pert and forward checks and rebukes. 


he Fa ee must be gradually bustled a little, the restless p 


provided with occupation which will keep her quietly busy, 
the talkative must be taught to talk at the right and not at 
the wrong time, the silent enticed into speech, and so on. 
The child who is clumsy with fingers must be helped and 
‘shown how’, and her-spposite given scope for her nimble- 
ness. The young teacher must learn to distinguish be- 
tween positive untruthfulness and statements which are due 
to active imagination—no easy task when children are too 
young to know -the boundaries of exaggeration and false- 
hood. The quick child mus: be allowed the advantage of 


The teacher will meet witht | A 
child will require gentle en- pint 


ot” 


p” 
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his quickness, provided that this does not lead to exhaustion 
or to an unhealthy stimulation. The slow child is a prob- 
lem, wherever he is encountered. To hurry him when he 
is young is fatal, but he must not be merely given up in 
despair. He is probably slow in some ways and quick in 
others, and praise judiciously bestowed upon his success on 
one side will lead him to persevere on others. 

Two more general observations are appropriate here. 
Many modern writers on childhood lay stress upon the out- 
standing importance of the early years in the process of 
education. They tell us that inborn tendencies, good and 
bad alike, are so much strengthened and confirmed in the 
early years that they can hardly be changed afterwards. 
Habits are formed which can be subsequently eradicated 
only with difficulty. The obvious duty of those who are in 
charge of young children, parents or teachers, is to encour- 
age the good tendencies and habits and to check those which 
may become dangerous. Happily for the responsibility of 
teachers and for those who advise teachers, the mischief, if 
any, is said to be done in the earliest years, before children 
come to school. Whether this is so or not, watchfulness on 
the part of teachers is imperative. 

We are warned particularly by the writers mentioned 
against what they call ‘repression’. The ‘repression’ to be 
avoided is the unwarrantable discouragement of natural 
propensities, which sometimes should be satisfied outright 
and sometimes guided into other more useful channels. 
Children are naturally curious, and enterprising by nature : 
they wish to know, and to try in all sorts of fields. ‘See 
what Tommy is doing and tell him not to,’ says the foolish 
mother in Punch. That is unwise ‘repression’: Tommy 
shoul be given something that hẹ may safely do, and 
‘safely’ does not mean merely that hes not to trouble the 
repose of a selfish household. 

A thild should never be repressed save for some good 
reason : the comfort of the rest of the class, the desirability 
that he should, in his own interest, cease to do what he is 
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doing, or that he may escape a positive and threatened 
danger. With every wish to satisfy the inquiries of an in- 


" quisitive and persistent child in a class, the teacher must 


refuse if, by giving way, the proper claims of the rest are 
neglected. Experience, coupled with intelligence and sym- 
pathy, will bring the power to secure orderliness without un- 
due repression, 

The second general observation bears upon play. 
Teachers are urged to teach through play, because playing 
is so essentially a child’s life and business. This counsel 
needs to be examined with some care. The joyous activities 
of a thoroughly well-conducted kindergarten or infant class 
are both work and play, and the teacher of young children 
need not be too scrupulous in trying to distinguish between 
them. The children themselves will not distinguish. There- 
fore she need not appeal to the children to enter upon some 
task on the plea that it is play. If they are attracted and 
interested, it is play, or as good as play. To speak of ‘play- 
ing at shop’ in an early lesson in simple numbers is right 
enough, but to introduce an artificial game in dealing, for 
example, with the alphabet or the composition of syllables 
is foolishness. A teacher who is afraid to enter on a lesson 
except under the pretence that it is play, is probably trying 
to teach her class something they are not yet ready to learn. 

On the other hand, when the class have heard a story, 
and they wish to ‘play’ it, the idea is sound enough, for chil- 
dren not only enjoy simple dramatising of all sorts, but find 
mita means by which to satisfy their natural need for ‘ex- 
pressing’, as it is called, ‘impressions’ which they have re- 
ceived. Play which is of the right kind and free from any 
artificial element has the very great advantage of providing 
ready-made the opportunities which a teacher should aiways 
be seeking, for letting the class really share in the lesson, and 
not merely listen or work by themselves. Its importance in 
affording practice and training in speech has only to bé*men- 
tioned to be perctived. 


We may now pass to tha positive contributions which 


i ? 
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psychology has made to teaching, those which the beginner 
should know. For the most part they will be found to be 
confirmations of what wise and observant teachers have ~ 
themselves discovered., At any rate, in so far as they run 
counter to traditional opinion and practice, they are outside 
the sphere in which the beginner works, since they concern 
the major questions of curriculum and organisation which 
are settled for the beginner in teaching before he enters the 
school. In this chapter attention can be called only to a 
few general points: but the particular suggestions in later 
chapters can also all be supported by arguments from the 
science of mind as well as by actual experience. Many of 
these general points will appear to be commonplaces; it is, 
however, unfortunately true that they are only too frequently 
forgotten or neglected. 

Psychologists and physiologists have developed the idea of 
growth, and have attempted to define accurately several 
well-marked stages in the early development of the human 
being. These stages are, roughly: childhood, boyhood or 
girlhood, and youth. Thus in modern applications of the 

-science of mind to education we find stress laid upon the 
idea of the child'as a growing organism. We were formerly 
apt to assume that all minds were inert tablets upon which 
lifes experiences, including education, made impressions; 
or, alternatively, that the mind of the young child was a re- 
ceptacle for information merely requiring to be filled. In 
theorising on the subject, immaturity was often forgotten 
and the valuable conception of ‘stages in growth’ over- 
looked. 

Current opinion is now, however, largely based on the 
admirable statements on the physical growth of children 
Contained in reports prepared during the nineteen-thirties 

. for the then Board of Education. These reports (on Infant 
and Nursery Schools, on the Primary School, and on Second- 
ary Eflucation) include especially written memoranda and 
comments, the contents of which have not been seriously 
challenged. We urge the yong teacher to consult these 
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reports, and to appreciate the various stages of growth, with 
their ‘springing-up periods’ and ‘filling-out periods’. 

The corollaries to this are important also. For instance, 
all the individuals of a species do not advance at precisely 
the same rate, nor does the individual plant or animal itself 
always grow æ the same speed throughout. This irregu- 
larity applies to mental as well as to physical growth. 
Accordingly the teacher must not be surprised to find pupils 
of the same age and from similar surroundings differing very 
greatly, some being precociously advanced and others un- 
accountably slow. Also he will find that a pupil who has 
made rapid progress for some time will suddenly appear to 
come to a standstill. The teacher should be prepared to 
allow for these peculiarities, to take advantage of a spurt 
by his pupil, and to be patient when progress appears to be 
slow. All this is simple common sense; but a beginner 1n 
teaching will not always be able to distinguish between real 
and assumed slowness, and between the slacking which is 
mu to indolence and the retardation which the pupil cannot 

elp. 

What has just been said on the teacher’s duty of observing 
the members of his class as individuals and of learning how 
they can be dealt with as individuals applies also to classes 
of children, but the conditions are different. By the time 
they are eight or nine years of age, children are usually 
grouped in classes with a settled programme of work. So, 
though the special peculiarities of individuals will be em- 
barrassing enough at times, they tend to be obscured by the 
general temper and attitude of the whole class. ‘The differ- 
ences remain, but they show themselves as differences in 
ability, intelligence, power of application and in rate of pro- 
gress, rather than as differences of temperament. Se 

The young teacher especially will be preoccupied with his 
task of leading a very mixed team over the same ground at 
a pace which is not too breathless for the slow and not too 
tedious for the quick. He will have to exercise all his wits 
to distinguish those of his pu vils who are really dull of com- 
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prehension and who learn very slowly from those who are 
merely indolent and do not trouble to pull their weight. 
With the first he will deal tenderly, with the second relent- 
lessly. Even the intelligent, he will find, have periods when 
their progress slackens and when, as it were, they need time 
to get their breath again. For, as we have said, most chil- 
dren advance not at an even rate, but in fits and starts. 

The teacher need not worry greatly about this, provided 
he can be sure of discovering wilful and unnecessary slack- 
ness, and provided that he can ensure that the various sec- 
tions of his class are supplied with work which will occupy 
them usefully. Once he has gained reasonable control of 
his class and is no longer engaged in the first business of 
securing discipline he can provide and evolve ways by which 
the quick and the slow can be kept busily at work. Clearly 
it will not be possible to give complete oversight to each 
individual or group simultaneously at a time when a variety 
of activities are being carried on; or when different aspects 
of the same activities are being undertaken at different rates. 
The correct balance between full supervision and general 
guidance (and the point of balance is itself a variable factor) 
can be learned only by experience. The fact remains that 
every member of the class in his charge should expect 
equal attention from the teacher; whether that attention 
is given to the pupils en bloc or seriatim must depend on 
circumstances. 

Some of the difficulties of the teacher will be brought 
about through the presence in his class of particularly slow 
children. It is well to say at once that the all-round dunce 
is nowadays a less-known feature of the ordinary school. 
The special school (for instance, for the educationally sub- 
normal) provides a place for the weakest—who need no 
longer be looked upon as unhappy misfits. Indeed, 
through the medium of these schools, where personal care 
and aftention can be given to handicapped individuals, there 
have been produced many great successes. *Similar remarks 


apply about the mentally deñcient children. These are 
2 ; 
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children in whose mental make-up there is something want- 
ing—wanting, and not merely undeveloped. Broadly 
speaking, without special training they will be unable to 
take a proper place after school in industrial or even home 
life; and even with special training, can do so only under 
kindly supervision and control. This is primarily a medical 
matter. The beginner may be cautioned against condemn- 
ing too hastily a child who is merely slow, or backward m 
the sense just described, as ‘mentally deficient’. He will be 
generally safe in giving these unfortunates the benefit of the 
doubt, but if they are really deficient he cannot deal with 
them. 

He may, however, find within his scope a number of 
children who are categorised as dull and backward. These 
again constitute a special problem, which is best dealt with 
by teachers who have specialised in the subject. The 
Presence of classes composed entirely of such children in 4 
school is a matter for decision by its headmaster or mistress- 
If, however, the head does decide to organise such groups; 
it will inevitably mean that the general class teacher is re- 
lieved of one of his handicaps. He may wisely feel that 
this will compensate him for a possibly larger number on his 
own register. For this is one of the usual consequences 
when a small class of ‘dull and backward’ children is formed 
im any one year; the other classes of that year then conta 
more pupils than would have been necessary had all those 
of the age group been divided equally. 

It is well to realise that there will be, at all times, the very 
slow pupil. This is the boy or girl who, without being 
really deficient as a human being, seems to be excessively 
stupid; he reads haltingly, writes badly, cannot spell., cannot 
remember how to work a sum and invariably gets it wrong; 
the knowledge he absorbs in geography or history, or on the 
playing-field, or through television is casual, inaccurate and 


confused. Very often the slowness and confusion are due 
to bad training in early years; reading, which to the average 
child offers no insuperabl 


e d ficulties, is to him a mechanic 
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art, and he has not been adequately drilled in the mechanics; 
his arithmetic is spoiled not so much by his dullness as by 
bad foundations in the earliest stages; he has never been 
practised enough in addition and subtraction and in the 
multiplication table; the lessons in geography and history 
have not awakened his imagination to their delights, for his 
imagination is busy with other things. 

The consultative committee’s report suggested that 
‘educational retardation’ could be due to one or more 
causes falling into three main categories: innate mental, 
physical or extraneous causes. The suggestions we have 
just made come within the third category, which could also 
include breaks in schooling, changes in teaching methods or 
‘environmental handicaps, arising either from poverty, or 
from ignorance or lack of sympathy on the part of the 
parents; insufficient or unsuitable food; lack of sleep; over- 
crowding in the home; anxiety about conditions at home; 
insufficient recreation; lack of culture in the home; over- 
work out of school hours’. Physical causes of dullness could 
be traced to general poor health or specific diseases or 
troubles such as defective vision or adenoids. J 

Finally, innate mental causes may not only comprise in- 
feriority in general intelligence, but also ‘special disabilities 
such as poor memory, unstable attention, poor visual or 
auditory imagery, or inherent emotional defects such as in- 
stability and emotional apathy’. 

Once more, then, we are faced with the necessity of 
knowing each child as an individual; and in the case of the 
not-so-bright, trying to identify (and, if at all possible, 
remedy) the reasons. 

_ It may now be thought that, generally, the slower child 
is an interesting study who has redeeming points, which the 
teacher should be alert enough to see. * Of these redeeming 
points the teacher should take the utmost advantage. They 
may Ðe on the practical side, so that the pupil is able to do 
things with hands and fingers, and probably, if a boy, really 
interested in machines and thir gs that work; if a girl, fond of 
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sewing, cookery, of being busy with young children and of 
managing generally. Both may be good at games, and 
more at ease out of doors than in the classroom; they may 
be not only good sportsmen and good sportswomen in the 
making, but also good naturalists and botanists. The 
teacher’s duty %s two fold: to seize or devise possible oppor- 
tunities of using such abilities as these children often have; 
and to lead them to see that success in those things in which 
they are really interested can be secured only if they will 
take the trouble to gain mastery over the necessary elements 
of learning. Even the beginner in teaching should re- 
member, as a sobering check upon his natural enthusiasm 
for teaching, that it is often found that boys and girls who 
are apparently dull at school are able to achieve success in 
after-life, where their practical intelligence and their con- 
cealed ability have fuller scope than they have in the or- 
dinary school. 

Each and every pupil, in fact, has potentialities. In the 
Secondary School, particularly towards the end. of the 
period of compulsory attendance, the Youth Employment 
Officer will come into consultation so that suitable posts 
may be obtained for the school-leavers, By this time some 
assessment of the potentialities of every individual should 
oe — It is important that the tasks put oe 

upl—as well as the type of employment suggested— 
should be within his grasp. me is possible that Gecccematy 
attainments may be only just within his grasp, but it is 
vital for his development that each person achieves some 
success. The teacher, in following the aims he sets for him- 
self in terms of the function of education, discussed in out 
first chapter, has the task of helping the individual pupil 


firstly to have as highsa standard of attainment as possible, 
and secondly to reach that standard. 


‘ 
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CONSIDERATIONS OF HEALTH 


a most extensive medical service, the origin of which 

dates back to the nineteenth century. Early arrange- 
ments whereby individual Authorities decided whether or not 
to employ medical officers were co-ordinated by an Education 
Act in 1907, which put upon all local Authorities the duty 
of organising medical inspections and gave them also the 
authority to include health education among their services. 
Successive Education Acts, and in particular that of 1921, 
extended these responsibilities so that it became possible, 
with the post-war Act of 1944, to define very fully the 
duties of the Education Authorities. We thus find it laid 
down that ‘it shall be the duty of every local education 
authority to provide for the medical inspection, at appro- 
priate intervals, of pupils at any school or county college 
maintained by them’, while ‘the authority may require the 
parent of any pupil in attendance at any such school to 
submit the pupil for medical inspection in accordance with 
arrangements made by the authority’. 

_ Again, it is the duty of the authorities to secure the pro- 
vision of free medical treatment, and ‘to make arrange- 
ments for encouraging and assisting pupils to take advantage 
of such facilities’. Provision of milk and meals is another 
duty’, as is the provision of clothing in necessitous cases. 
Power is given by the Act ‘to cause examinations of the per- 
sons and clothing of pupils . . . in the interests of cleanli- 
ness’? and also to control the hours and conditions of em- 
ployment of children. $ 

It may be thought tha because Local Education 
43 


Eire Authorities have, over the years, developed 
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Authorities provide such extensive services fhe concen 
the teacher, and of the young teacher in particu a ae 
school hygiene is very slight. A little reflection Ww eg 
how mistaken such an idea can be. It is true tl A ia 
teacher cannot alter the structure of the school, an f i i. 
only rarely cars he have a voice in the selection of Saag ea 
ture of his classroom, although both may affect the he: si 
of his pupils. He has duties in the sphere of wee a 
the less. They are duties, moreover, which call or ri 
special medical knowledge, but require only ordinary be 
ance and common sense. Furthermore, an elementa y 
knowledge of first-aid and some acquaintance with m 
toms of, and precautions to be taken in connection w AE: 
infectious diseases, carry obvious advantages. Tifon d 
on points such as these is readily obtainable from speci 
textbooks, by attendance at short courses, etc. ‘wee 
Here, a few pointers to items affecting the es 
day-to-day duties must suffice. First, the classroom and 4 
main equipment, which have to be taken as they are found. 
There will Presumably be means 5 
and perhaps by special contrivances. It is the teacher's 
business to know what these means are, and to see that they 


dows which op 


f Ee f 
en on two sides, preferably opposite sides, © 
a room, a sorl 


t of natural ventilation occurs which needs 
little attention from the teacher, when the windows are open: 
Such rooms, Particularly in older schools, are not too oe 
mon. Even in them, if the window openings are too hig y 
there is apt to be a well of stagnant air about the desks where 
the children sit. If they are too low, the constant draught 
may be dangerous to weakly children not inured to working 
in a breeze, 


Those who are 
signed after thew. 
period of the n 


fortunate enough to work in schools a 
ar—and especially after the Spe 
ineteen-fori:ies—will probably find tha 
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matters such as ventilation have had the fullest attention. 
Advice available to architects in such publications as the 
Building Bulletins of the Ministry of Education have had 
their effect. Despite the excellence of the newer buildings, 
many teachers and their classes must work in less satisfactory 
conditions. a 

In all cases the teacher will have to adjust the inlets 
according to the weather, and to the susceptibility of his 
class. A combination of open window and open door is 
not to be advised. The door cannot be left open always, 
because of the need for quiet, and children sitting near an 
open door are in a direct draught, which is more dangerous 
to many persons than a general and light current of air 
circulating freely. More care will be needed where the 
main openings are on one side only. Many modern schools 
have ‘French’ windows or windows which open wholly on 
swivels; when these are open the room is almost in the open 
air. Other rooms have sash windows with hoppers; the 
sash can be raised and the hoppers kept open practically all 
the year round. This arrangement provides at least a good 
second-rate system of ventilation. It secures, as do the 
other devices, that movement of air which it is now believed 
to be more important than the maintenance of exactly right 
proportions of oxygen and the rest. f 

In spite of all efforts, the atmosphere of the ordinary 
schoolroom may be overheated and charged with germs and 
impurities, and it will be well to flush the room with air, if 
possible after every lesson, but at any rate at the recreation 
interval. A little vigorous physical exercise while windows 
are open to the widest will not only prevent any danger of 
catchjng cold, but will also be a relief and a refreshment to 
the pupils. Where the children are ald enough, it is a good 
plan to appoint ventilation monitors with well-defined 
duties. The young teacher will not be responsible for school 
cleaffing, but he can minimise dust by care in the use of 
chalk and duster, and, through monito?s again, he can 
ensure that paper and litter are not allowed on the desks 
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and floor, and that cupboards are tidy and clean. The 
main responsibility for tidiness and freedom from dust 
should rest upon the children, the teacher being careful to 
set a good example. 

The heating of the room, also, willbe more or less out of 
the control of the teacher, especially where there is a central 
system. If there are radiators he should know how they 
work, and whether he has means of regulating them. Ther- 
mostatic controls may, in some cases, be available in the 
individual rooms, and here again the teacher should have 
some idea of the mechanism. He should certainly report 
any conspicuous failure to heat the room. If in an old 
building there are fires, he will probably be responsible for 
them, once they are lit, and this duty should never be dele- 
gated to a young child without full precautions against 
danger. Special measures are sometimes necessary in €x- 
cessively cold or excessively hot weather; occasionally the 
time-table may have to be modified. 

All these attentions increase the comfort of both teacher 
and class, and add to the efficiency of the teaching. 
failure to take account of them will mean for both lethargy 
and somnolence, or restlessness, irritability and inattention. 
The teacher need not be fussy, but he should be vigilant. 

ore important in their bearing upon individual children 
are certain precautions to be observed affecting personal 
hygiene. These relate mostly to the way the pupils sit or 
stand, and to the ease with which they see and hear. There 
is also something to be said on the detection of disease, and 
the signs of fatigue. 

The children should sit in a good light which is diffused 
but not dazzling. Front light may dazzle the front row 
and it casts a shadow on those behind. Light from the back 
is the worst, since it throws the pupils’ work into shadow 
and is trying to the teacher’s eyes. The teacher will prob- 
ably find the desks arranged for lighting from the left, but 
there may be comparatively dark places, and he should ‘put 
no pupils there if he can avoid it. He should also use the 
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artificial light sensibly, putting it on at the right time and 
re-arranging the pupils where necessary. If the class is very 
small, and the room is well lighted, these ‘rules’ may be 
superfluous, but they should be kept in mind. 

Apart from these general precautions, the teacher should 
not fail to notice any peculiarities of sight insparticular chil- 
dren. Some children, especially those who are short- 
sighted, tend to bring the reading book they are using nearer 
and nearer to their eyes, and in writing to bring their faces 
nearer and nearer to the desk. For normal eyes a distance 
of about 12 inches between eye and book is held to be best, 
but it would be improper for the inexperienced teacher to 
impose any fixed rule. Where a child seems to have the 
book too near, he should be asked if he finds it equally com- 
fortable to read with the book farther away. If he does, 
he should be encouraged to keep the book at the proper dis- 
tance and not to bring it nearer. 

In the same way the habit of writing with the face very 
near the desk or with the head aslant should be checked 
in the first instance to ascertain if it is merely a piece of care- 
lessness; if it persists, the teacher should take steps to obtain 
the opinion of the school doctor. In both reading and 
writing lessons the teacher should try to judge whether an 
apparently unhealthy position is due to weakness or is only 
an uncorrected habit. He will soon discover those pupils 
who cannot easily read what is on the blackboard or see 
clearly a map, diagram or picture. They should be brought 
into a position from which they can see. It is obvious also 
that all writing, figures, diagrams or sketches on the black- 
board should be bold and clear enough to be read or seen 
with ease by all the class. 

There is little to be said about hearing, except that those 
who may be a little deaf should be well to the front. The 
teacher can ‘do no more than report cases of deafness. 
Neither as to ears nor eyes must he make recommendations 
to the pupil himself, except as suggested above. He is, in 
the day-to-day relationship and contacts with his classes, 
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sometimes in a better position than is a doctor to notice 
intermittent symptoms of deafness. A report then may 
lead to treatment which will prevent future defects and 
even lead to better work by the individual concerned. It 
may be noted that some backwardness may be attributed to 
a lack of undezstanding through faulty hearing rather than 
in any way to mental slowness. 

As has been said before, the teacher must speak slowly 
and without shouting, but so distinctly as to be properly 
heard by all. It is not often realised how soon listeners tire 
of trying to make sense of what is uttered indistinctly or 
rapidly, and how nerves are jarred by a continuous bellow 
of speech, oid 

Posture in sitting is not at all easy to deal with. A rig! 
uniformity is most undesirable, for, among other reasons, 
the seats and desks in a classroom are usually of the same 
measurements and the pupils of a class are never of one size. 
Twisted positions, especially if they are adopted in order to 
secure a better light, clearly call for attention. Doctors 
warn us that curvature of the spine may follow protracted 
unhealthy positions. Good modern desks are furnished 
with back-rests, the purpose of which is not to repose the 
back so much as to give it support in attitudes which in 
schools cannot be frequently changed. 

he main point of importance in relation to sitting is that 
the pupil should sit naturally and comfortably, without 
such uneasiness as will distract his mind from whatever he 
is doing ; neither lounging nor lolling, nor taking up a 5 
Position. If he is comfortable, hands and feet will look 
after themselves, Children can be told not to bend or 
crouch when sitting to listen; when they are writing or draw- 
ang, they should be encouraged to keep their backs straight. 
< = important part of the teacher’s duty, as now COn- 
ceived, especially in schools under a public authority, is tO 
look out for signs of ill-health or disease and report in the 
first instance to the head of the school. The observant 
teacher will not.be slow to detect evidence of weak sight, 0 
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deafness, and of a generally enfeebled condition, but he 
must not presume to make a diagnosis or do more than state 
clearly what he has observed and what he suspects. The 
importance of noting early the signs of infectious ailments 
need not be emphasised. 

The detection of fatigue is a less skilledematter, though 
the books upon health in school will furnish details and 
symptoms which would not be noted by an ordinary ob- 
server. The obvious result of fatigue, plain to any teacher, 
will be an unmistakable failure in attention and briskness. 
That same failure could, on the other hand, follow from a 
bad lesson, or be a consequence of boredom. With younger 
children especially it may be a question of lack of interest 
rather than of lack of capacity to continue that provokes 
fatigue. 

If they have been working vigorously during a period, a 
class may be expected to be healthily tired at the end. The 
fatigue for which the teacher should be on the look-out is 
something different. It will be shown by individual pale 
faces and strained looks, by limpness of raised hands and 
by general lassitude. Where the teacher has reason to sup- 
pose that a child is in reality more fatigued than he should 
be, he had better bring the matter to the notice of the head 
of the school. The class as a whole, if fatigued, will be 
restless and inattentive, will answer questions in a listless 
and erratic way, will yawn and lounge. 

General fatigue at the wrong time may be due to causes 
many of which it is in the teacher’s power to remove. The 
ventilation may be bad or the class may have been too long 
in one position, sitting or standing. Very often they are 
fatigued because the lesson is monotonous, the teacher talk- 
ing too much or too long at a time or in a dull manner, while 
the class has nothing to do but listen. Less often, except 
with delicate children, is fatigue due to the length of the 
lessofis or to an unusual demand on their brains. Young 
teachers should bear in mind that in am ordinary lesson 
covering an ordinary period in a time-table, children are 
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never working at full pressure all the time. They teno a 
work in spurts, with keen attention for a period and wi d 
attention relaxed at times, though by no means lost, an: 
with, no doubt, occasional moments of complete inattention 
unseen by the teacher. Few children could work for a 
whole morning: at their highest power without feeling the 
strain. 

Short periods of ‘intense’ concentration should be suc- 
ceeded by intervals for physical movement, or by ee, 
when the speed is, as it were, on a lower gear. This is nO 
to suggest that the pupils should have an easy time and be 
spared real exertion and real work. Nevertheless some 
eager teachers with eager and responsive pupils fail to ae 
that they may over-excite the children when a class is sma d 
by making too prolonged a demand upon their interest an a 
attention. For many young children whose home lives wi 
to make them overstrung, a sedative type of teaching, with 
periods when they are not being stimulated, may be re- 
commended. Such periods may be introduced without He 
of encouraging mental torpor. The conditions under which 
many larger classes are taught make this warning less appro 
priate for such classes, unless the children are very young: 


For classes of all sorts, teachers can be recommended to 


consider the advantage of so combining a more stimulating 
kind of teachin 


d g as to prevent both boredom and restless 
excitement. 

One further point of advice concerns safety precautions 
generally, and attention is drawn to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion's pamphlet, listed in the bibliography on page 164- 

Parts of this pamphlet relevant to an individual teachers 
work should be carefully studied by him. 

Finally, the teacher should not, of course, neglect his ow? 
health. Apart from advice on personal hygiene which it 18 
beyond the province of this book to give, it may be suggest 
that the teacher may discover the causes of his own fatigue 
among those already mentioned as creating fatigue in‘ his 
class. It is possible for teachers to be too eager and excite 
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for their own good or that of the class; to use the voice to 
the point of exhaustion, to forget that real teaching does not 
consist in carrying the whole burden on their own shoulders, 
but in causing the pupils to learn and work for themselves. 
It is the teacher’s duty to be an example of mental and 
physical fitness. Both may be gained by segular and fit 
practice. On the physical side the young teacher should 
take as much exercise as possible in the open air, and adopt 
a scheme of regular bodily training which can be continued 
when vigorous games are no longer possible. 


Vv 
DISCIPLINE 


HE young teacher must expect to find that his fitness 
for the work is measured at first mainly by his power 
of keeping a class under control. Many an eager 
and enthusiastic beginner has found his ardour quenched 
and his expectations defeated merely because a group 0 
small children would not behave decorously under his eye 
Their refusal to accept from him either intruction or ad- 
monishment makes him a mere cipher so far as class teach- 
ing is concerned. Worse still, it makes him a useless and 
unprofitable member of the staff team. The unfortunate 
colleagues who are called upon to take over a form or class 
which has spent a period in boisterous ragging have just 
grounds of complaint, while the head master is naturally 
concerned, and can be pardoned an inclination to im- 
patience, when he sees that his plans for the whole schoo 
are being imperiled by reason of a teacher’s failure to make 
the first step towards good craftsmanship. It is obvious 
that nobody—however gifted in respect of knowledge oF 
well versed in the essential principles of craft—can teach 
pupils who will neither listen to him nor pay any respect to 
his learning. The unhappy fate of such weak aspirants 
may be a rapid Sequence of posts and premature retirement 
from the work in which they might have succeeded had 
they been able to control a group of children. s 
Even good teachers may forget that a wrong impression 
can be created if they seek too frequently to change an 
appointment. Applications will show the length of- time 
spent in each school, and candidates, otherwise profess:on- 
ally satisfactory, have only themselves to blame if they are 
52 
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not successful because a false interpretation is put upon 
their movements. A small piece of advice can, therefore, 
be interpolated, although it is not directly related to the 
question of discipline :, the beginner should not seek to move 
from a first post too quickly, lest he be classified among the 
ranks of ‘weak aspirants’ to which we have referred. 

__ It is well for the beginner to understand that while the 
individual child may be a delightful creature, he—or she— 
may be very troublesome in a class. Mob sentiment is 
proverbial, but it is seldom so ruthless as when displayed 
by a class of boys or girls who are completely out of hand. 
The weak disciplinarian is a pitiable spectacle as he vainly 
endeavours to quell the turbulence and restrain the un- 
bridled efforts of his tormentors. For he is beyond human 
aid. The head master or a minatory colleague may come 
to his help now and again, but these extraneous efforts are 
only transient in their effects, for nobody can keep discipline 
at second-hand. Indeed, the interference of another, while 
perhaps a temporary palliative, only, in fact, conduces to 
greater weakness of discipline. The unruly members of the 
class are quick to perceive the need of the teacher for assist- 
ance and at once will proceed to take advantage when the 
prop is removed. Control must be the result of the teacher's 
own personality, supported by an intuitive or acquired skill 
in maintaining at least the outward shows of order. 

Let it be understood here that these outward shows are 
not the whole of the matter. True discipline is something 
more than decorum, although seemly conduct is one of its 
outward and visible signs. The inward grace which alone 
deserves the name of discipline, and should be the teacher’s 
aim, is the power of self-control. The best form of order 
in a class is that maintained by the pupils themselves as the 
result of individual self-respect and self-restraint, fortified 
by public opinion in the group and in the school, and aided 
by tke respect which a teacher should be able to command. 
When the teacher finds that order of this)kind prevails in 
his class, he may justly feel that he has passed through the 
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apprentice and even the journeyman stage and has reached 
the position of a master craftsman. . 
Besides the overt and premeditated indiscipline just de- 
scribed, there is a kind of indiscipline which manifests itself 
in slackness and inattention. The force of school tradition 
and the generel goodwill of the class, or at least the absence 
of any disposition to annoy the young teacher, may preclude 
concerted disorder. There remains, in the absence of the 
easy control of the skilled practitioner, much room for the 
more elusive forms of indiscipline. There may be some 
pupils who are positively inclined to laziness and shirking, 
while others, even the best, will take advantage of a weak 
or unskilled teacher and relapse into slackness and talkative- 
ness. There is no deliberate ‘ca’canny’ strike, but a general 
sliding into carelessness. The best safeguard against such 
a relapse is for the teacher to have his lessons prepare 
with even more than usual care. As will be shown later, 
method and discipline are closely connected. Loose and 
uncertain method and want of adequate preparation arc 
direct incitements to inattention, while a well-prepared 
teacher will keep his class so much engaged that they have 
no time for wandering. Besides this, the young teacher 
must train himself to vigilance and be prompt in checking 
meipient inattention and restlessness. This involves in the 
first place the gaining of power to see the whole of the class 
and letting the class know that he has them under his eye: 
A young teacher is apt to concentrate his attention upon 
the front row or the centre of the class and to overlook the 
antics of those who are not immediately under his notice. 
Even greater are his difficulties if he is in a class which 


only rarely finds itself in orderly array. Light furniture, 


which is so useful when one wants to rearrange it, also has 
the demerit of bein 


eng too readily disarranged. There 15; 
therefore, value in having a somewhat more ‘regimente 
of class pattern in the early weeks than would be chose? 
ater. e 


Similarly, until he has established his own discipline, h¢ 
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had better be a martinet in other relatively small matters, 
not by trying to be bullying or harsh, but by insisting upon 
strict obedience to his instructions and commands. Inter- 
ruptions, answering out of turn, furtive whisperings and 
promptings, and fidgetings must be checked promptly. 

In order to cope with the carelessness aad slackness in 
work which result from inattention and unchecked in- 
dolence, the teacher must adopt the same attitude as is sug- 
gested in regard to premeditated ragging. He should dis- 
play no outward sign of disturbance, but quietly and firmly 
demand the complete fulfilment of every task. It will soon 
be found by the culprits that on the whole it is better to 
attend carefully to the instruction and to perform their 
exercises properly, since any failure merely adds to their 
labours in the long run. The teacher must be quietly alert 
in detecting those who are deliberately trying his powers in 
this regard. He should take pains to ensure that their exer- 
cises are carefully examined and that every failure to do 
good work is promptly visited with a demand for another 
and more satisfactory attempt. For the slacker, the standard 
in these second and third attempts should be even higher 
than that for the ordinary conscientious and painstaking 
pupil, since our aim is to bring home to the culprit the know- 
ledge that idleness and inattention involve penalties beyond 
mere reparation. This is a lesson worth learning since it 
has applications to life outside school. 

The foregoing suggestions apply to classes where the 
children are old enough for formal class teaching. Often 
a freer kind of discipline is encouraged, the methods of 
which can be learnt best by observing a skilled teacher at 
work. She will be found to engage the right degree of 
attention to her and to their work by quietly keeping the 
children busy, by gently suppressing those who claim too 
much notice and by those arts of pleasant cajolery which a 
good¢eacher of very young children has at her command. 

Dì practice it often happens that teachers are satisfied 
when they have achieved the power of mainfaining order by 
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a system of restraints, backed up by force or supported by 
such external devices as good and bad marks, with minor 
punishments. Order thus maintained may gain for the 
teacher a reputation as a good disciplinarian, but in the true 
educational sense he is not so much à real disciplinarian as 
a drill sergeant, and it may well happen that his pupils are 
so preoccupied with fulfilling his demands for outwardly 
good order that they have little energy left for the business 
of learning or for that inner discipline to which we have 
referred. 

Moreover, it is found that school discipline based solely 
on restraints from outside tends to become nothing more 
than a school habit or set of habits, practised by the pupil 
in the schoolroom, so long as the teacher, a kind of Ancient 
Mariner, ‘holds him with his glittering eye’, but discarded 
promptly when school is over, 

The failure of such discipline is illustrated if we consider 
the case of a convict who spends years, it may be, under 
complete restraint. During this period, long or short, he is 
pero, punctual, honest, clean and tidy, an abstainer 
rom ohol and tobacco, a regular churchgoer, an early 
riser an | one who works without intermission, if with little 
is a maag ed through the eyes of the drill disciplinarian he 
oral sac tee Yet it is often found that within 
he has broken eve 
prison. His decorum Was of 
in the freer atmosphi 
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place insulated from the everyday outside world, with its 
separate code of conduct and separate body of experiences, 
neither of which can be carried over into ordinary life with- 
out great adjustment. 

The young teacher tan play but a small part in securing 
all this, but he can at least see to it that in higown classroom 
an effort is made to avoid artificial conventions and re- 
straints. He may base his class discipline upon the general 
requirements of courtesy, fair dealing, mutual consideration 
and that give-and-take which is demanded of all members 
of a group engaged in a co-operative enterprise. These 
qualities are called for in every kind of undertaking, from 
the conduct of a football match to the management of 
municipal and national affairs. In the classroom they may 
be practised and rehearsed in the certainty that the discipline 
thus engendered will have a lasting effect, since it will not 
be out of harmony with the practice of life outside the school. 

We may now consider in more detail some of the devices 
which 3 beginner may find useful. These are not put for- 
ward as infallible prescriptions, for in all its aspects teaching 
is a craft which depends on the power of the individual to 
adapt general principles to his own circumstances. Were it 
otherwise teaching would be ‘a dull mechanic art’. | It 
would call for no skill or intelligence beyond that required 
to comprehend and apply rigid rules and ready-made 
‘schemes’ and ‘hints’ such as are purveyed for those teachers 
who seek to be absolved from the labour of thinking out 
their own problems. All that is here attempted or desired 
is to set forth some broad principles which experience has 
shown to be generally valid. s 

OF these the first is that children prefer order to disorder. 
This preference reveals itself even in infancy, for the 
youngest child seems to relish routine, and to dislike a breach 
of continuity in his accustomed way of life. He will de- 
mand that a story, when repeated to him, shall be framed in 
the ‘Words first employed, and he will protest if familiar ex- 
Periences lack anything of their accustomed background. 
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: . . ]f- 
All this is probably due to the working of the instinct of se 
Preen, which leads to a shrinking from the anes 
or unfamiliar as a possible source of danger. Among adu E 
the instinct must be curbed and even checked, and it is pa 
of the task of the schools to remove the paralysing eff ects 0 
fear, whether it be fear of new experiences or the more in- 
sidious and crippling fear of new ideas. 

The young teacher, however, may take courage from ue 
thought that the majority of those in his class will be ready 
to support him if he shows firmness and good sense in ee 
taining order. If, on the other hand, he is weak and foolish 
they will not hesitate to torment him without mercy. In 
his first dealings with a class, therefore, the teacher should 
exhibit a quiet determination to maintain control. Let him 
say as little as possible at first 
easy manner, and with the 
them carried out promptly. 
from barking at t 
have order, or becoming visi 


and disquietingly quick in de- 
ess in ee ier. and they 
te in playing upon it. The 
e imperturbable, and somewhat 
‘ation. Instead of hurling fiery 
monstrances, he should remain 


perils. 

There may be a few enterprising spirits who show a dis- 
Position to discover the limits of the teacher’s patience. It 
is best to apply some device which will make them umeasy 
without disclosi 
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and addresses on a sheet of paper. Having done this they 
will be told to return to their places, and it is certain that 
they will do so with some little anxiety as to what may 
happen. This anxiety should not be appeased until the end 
of the period, when the teacher may tell them, crisply and 
briefly, that their misconduct was noted and,that any future 
pranks will be treated seriously. No specific threat is 
needed. It is enough for them to realise that they are deal- 
ing with a teacher who will stand no nonsense. They had 
best be kept guessing as to the precise nature of a possible 
explosion. 

This advice has the further advantage that it does not 
break the cardinal rule of never threatening what cannot be 
fulfilled. At no time should a threat of punishment be 
made if it is not intended to follow words with actions 
should they prove necessary. ; 

This procedure during the first period with a class will 
go far to establish the teacher’s position. It is the first 
period which counts for most, since a blunder or failure in 
class management at the outset may have enduring ill- 
results, and possibly prevent the teacher from ever getting 
on terms with that particular group of pupils. Let us re- 
peat that this first approach should be unmarked by any 
sign of nervousness on the part of the teacher, still less by 
any display of truculence or suggestion that trouble is ex- 
pected. Teacher and pupils should meet as strangers who 
are on the threshold of better acquaintance and of later 
friendship. A little reticence is desirable at this stage, and 
It is especially so on the part of the teacher. It is, in any 
case, always easier to relax than to tighten up discipline. 

We have said that youngsters prefer to be kept in order, 
but it has been urged also that all true discipline involves 
readiness to learn. The teacher must play his part in this 

y having the subject-matter so fully mastered in his own 
mind and so well-arranged either in memory or lesson notes 
that no time is wasted. Uncertainty as to,the facts or as to 
the next step in a lesson will lead to those (fumbling pauses 
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which are positive inducements to disorder. This means, in 
effect, that the teacher must discipline himself before he 
aspires to discipline his pupils. If he expects them to be 
orderly in demeanour he must be himself orderly in mind. 
If he looks for industry and restraint ên them he must prac- 
tice industry in preparing his lessons and restraint in dealing 
with vexatious incidents. 

By degrees the preliminary reticence which has been ad- 
vised may be allowed to yield to mutual understanding, and 
even to a kind of friendship. But it is a mistake to aim at 
being an elder brother or a ‘pal’. These are not patriarchal 
days, and nobody has a classroomful of younger brothers all 
of about the same age. Nor is it possible for a grown man 
to be the ‘pal’ of a group of boys, especially of boys whom 
he has to teach. In time he may win their regard and even 
affection, but he must above all gain their respect. Given 
this, he will have little difficulty with discipline at any stage 
or in any circumstances, 

„Tt must not be supposed that precisely the same method 
will serve at every stage and under all conditions. Thus, 
discipline in a very small class presents its own special 
ee Many students in training and many young 

chers who are able to control a class of thirty or more 
are Fae nonplussed when confronted by a class 0 
oi ane a The regimental method tends to break 
eae mall group because the pupils forget that they 
meats with others to be considered. They will inter- 
the fe eee? or clamour for individual attention when 
ree os aoe in a task. The teacher’s best course is to 
pr par sA enough to keep everybody busy, having special 
finish da, a as E ihe spiiissand those wha G27 
eT very quickly. With a small group there 
8 Scope tor attention to individual needs, the fostering © 
spel interests and the encouragement of progress at the 
p a s om rate. All of these are difficult to attain wath a 


On the other hand it should be remembered that children 
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are gregarious creatures, and that they enjoy group exer- 
cises, such as singing, dancing, drill, games and co-operative 
handwork, and they like to hear a good class lesson on his- 
tory or geography. Even in a small group there should 
be contrived as much opportunity as possible for such exer- 
cises. In a larger class the need will be to guard against 
the danger of keeping the quicker children on the curb while 
the slower ones overtake them. Forethought will be called 
for, and supplementary work should be ready for those 
who can accomplish the average task more quickly than 
the rest. 

It should be noted that the arrangement of the time-table 
may have very important effects on discipline. Lessons 
should be so distributed as to allow for a judicious mingling 
of relatively strenuous work calling for close attention and 
mental effort with exercises which are comparatively restful 
or which demand a different form of activity. A tired 
child will often be petulant and troublesome, and the teacher 
should never forget that the process of formal learning is full 
of difficulties for the young mind. The pupil becomes 
fretted and uneasy if the pace is too fast or if the teacher 
shows undue impatience. 

It was well said by Dr. Jowett, the famous Master of 
Balliol, that in learning we might find that twice two made 
four but that twice four often made only two. Remember- 
ing this, the young teacher will refrain from expecting his 
pupils to accomplish the impossible by learning at once 
everything that he puts before them. Patient repetition 
and a slow progress are inevitable accompaniments of all 
sound instruction, for the true student belongs to the order 
of ruminants. He must have time to chew the cud of 
knowledge before he can assimilate it. Repetition and slow 
Progress, however, must not involve tedium. Thus, when a 
rule or a fortiula has been learned and understood as far 
as is needed for an immediate purpose it should not be 
merèly reiterated again and again. True assimilation will 
call for a revision which will present the same truth in varied 
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forms and applications. The process helps discipline by 
minimising the dullness of learning, and by keeping the 
minds of the pupils active, so that they feel themselves use- A 
fully occupied and have no desire to waste time or indulge 

in mischief., & 


not by higher authority, then by his own decision. The 
only occasion when corporal punishment can be justified 
are those on which misbehaviour takes the form of physical 
bullying of weaker fellow pupils or the kind of obstinate 
hich is sometimes shown by children 
nee hereon ee In such cases a dose of physical 
pain, judiciously administered, may serve to check bullying 
or impertinence, and even help the pupil to brace himself 

Often it is the head’s responsibility 
punishment is necessary; and some 
require this, and may even request 
hers be not allowed to administer any 


which is manifested in unpunctual 
is best dealt with on the principle 
filled. Thus, instead of inflicting a 
relation to the offence, such as the 
lines, it is better to require the com- 
time and the satisfactory performance 
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of the task. When it is once understood that the time lost at 
the beginning of the day must be made up later, and that 
careless work will involve the whole task being done over 
again, the pupil soon discovers that it is more convenient to 
observe rules than to break them. 

The discipline of a school or a class depends very largely 
on the general tone of the community. By tone is meant 
the customary and spontaneous behaviour of everybody, in- 
cluding pupils and teachers. Where this is marked by the 
qualities which we associate with pleasant social relation- 
ships, the tone is good, for misdemeanours will not occur, 
since they are so unusual as to be unexpected. They are, 
as we say, ‘bad form’, and for that reason will be avoided. 
It should be the teacher’s aim to develop an atmosphere of 
good form, and to play his own part in maintaining it. The 
essential basis is that of Justice. Everybody should feel that 
he will receive fair and considerate treatment, and he should 
realise that he is expected to show the same treatment to 
others. 

Although competition among children acts as a great 
stimulus to learning, it may also be a source of discontent 
and ill-feeling. Sometimes there has been tried with SUCCESS 
a plan by which pupils are not placed in a comparative 
order of merit, but are merely told how far they have ad- 
vanced or receded as individuals from the standard reached 
in the first exercise of the week or of the term. The teacher 
assigns a mark to each of these first exercises, but he does 
Not disclose it. When the next exercise is marked, he issues 
a list showing, with the aid of plus and minus signs, the 
gain or loss in marks of each pupil, and the order of merit is 
not published until the end of the week or of the term. 

his method has the advantage of removing one cause of 
friction between the pupils, and the discontent with the 
teacher which is often felt where a boy or girl feels that an 
exergise has not received proper credit. 

This point of technique is mentioned merely to illustrate 
the fact that class discipline and class tonetare resultants of 
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many forces, and not, as is often supposed, solely the out- 
come of vigorous personality in the teacher, supported’ by 
rigid routine. We should remind ourselves that discipline 
in the literal sense is the attitude which becomes a disciple, 
and our: ain: should be to develop im our pupils an eager- 
ness to learn from us, and a disposition to permit their 
fellows to do the same. 
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HE three essentials of teaching as craftsmanship are 
| knowledge, method and discipline. The teacher 


must know what he is to teach, must be able to 
present it in the best way and must control his pupils so that 
they may respond to his teaching. Though the three essen- 
tials may be kept distinct for the purpose of discussing them 
in detail, they are in fact closely connected and interwoven. 
If the teacher has his own knowledge well arranged, he is 
already on the way to a good mode of imparting it. Sound 
method is a potent help in class control, for a class is ready 
to respect and to listen to a teacher whose knowledge is 
easily communicated, as well as full and precise. P 

In this book the teacher’s knowledge of his subject must 
be taken for granted. He will find in reality that however 
well-informed he may think himself, his knowledge, even of 
fairly elementary things, is incomplete for the purpose of 
teaching. If he is to keep alive and not merely to trade 
upon what he acquired before he began to teach, he w 
have constantly to be enlarging his knowledge of subjects 
and filling up gaps therein. Discipline has already been 
considered; but it must again be emphasised that method 
and discipline are dependent each on the other. The 
Present chapter deals with method. 

The word ‘method’ is often used very loosely. One wrong 
use may be corrected at once. Method has been supposed 
to involve a body of fixed and stereotyped modes of pro- 
ceduye, each applicable to its appropriate subject as a kind 
of ritual to be observed by all teachers, and in all circum- 
stances. Thus and thus must they set aboùt a lesson on a 
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poem, on simple interest, or on geographical ree 2 a 
this sense ‘method’ has been rightly scorned and has be ra 
discredited. No longer do we find that young jaor 5 
expected to imitate model lessons as if they were pee 
a copybook, although such examples:may be useful as 
trations of the general principles of method. p a 
Even so, while it is true that good method is not mer 2 
a collection of artifices or mechanical devices and that eve y 
teacher must devise his own method, it is important o a 
member that good method can result only from the 2 T : 
observation of certain broad principles. These inclu ae 
_ orderly procedure in teaching, an arrangement of the 3 
ject-matter which will avoid waste of time and of ene se 
and a distribution of emphasis which will secure the g! cal a 
co-operation from the pupils and maintain their active 
terest. s . chers 
Older manuals of teaching used to advise young tea a 
to think of their lessons, and to write their preparatory not 
on them under the heads Matter and Method, Method pans 
used in the sense of a definite and stereotyped plan. Thoug: l 
the distinction was often pressed too far, and in the actua” 
notes of lessons it was difficult to know what to put mae 
one column and what under the other, the practice was nA 
without value. For the two main principles of ganea 
method in teaching are the right selection and arrangemen 
of the matter to be taught, and the right mode of le 
it to bear upon the class and of bringing the minds of the 
class to bear upon it. In the application of these principles 
will be found the basis of all good craftsmanship in teaching. 
For the young teacher the ‘matter’ of his teaching 18 
usually already prescribed for him. It is not for him to 


decide whether his pupils should learn to read and draw, oT 
should study histor 


Even in details the 
to follow an arithmeti 
to use the reading 
schools and classes 
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history, geography and science are laid down in a syllabus 
which the head master has drawn up. In other cases the 
syllabus for an examination dictates the principal sub- 
divisions of a subject, even if it does no more than barely 
suggest the order in which they are to be taken. 

The teacher is also bound to follow the general lines of 
treatment which the school as a whole adopts, whatever 
may be his private convictions as to their suitability and 
value. If the Direct Method of teaching a foreign lan- 
guage is used, he also must use it: if in history stress is laid 
in other classes, especially in those above his own, upon 
social or upon political history, he must adopt the same 
principle. There is no reason for the beginner to resent 
these restrictions. For in spite of them, and in spite of 
traditional and perhaps faulty methods which he may be 
required to adopt, the teacher, even the beginner, has a very 
wide liberty of choice and corresponding responsibility. 

_ After all, it is he who selects the details of any lesson he 
gives, not forgetting the important factor of the language 
he himself uses in teaching. These cannot be imposed from 
without, nor will many head masters refuse a reasoned re- 
quest of an assistant to vary the order of the major topics of 
a course which may have been set out in detail. For 
example, a teacher may be required to cover say thirty pages 
of a reading book within a certain period. It rests with 
him to determine whether he will go through the same 
number of pages each day (a foolish plan, usually, by the 
way) or go slowly at first and more quickly later, how many 
children he will call upon to read, which children and for 
how long, how much and how little he will explain, whether 
he will cover the ground rapidly and revise slowly, or the 
reverse, whether he will revise at all. So in arithmetic, if 
he is to teach the four rules as applied to easy fractions, he 
will himself have to decide when he will be at the black- 
board and when he will set his class to work, when and how 
he will deal with common mistakes, when and how he will 
help individual children, how far and by'what means he 
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will ask the class to make fractions themselves and experi- 
ment with them. In these examples selection of what to 
teach and the decision how to teach it are almost inextric- 
ably mingled. At the same time the teacher in his earlier 
years will do well to keep the ‘what’ and the ‘how’ separate 
in his mind when he is mapping out his course of teaching. 
When he begins to arrange the course of teaching prê- 
scribed by the syllabus, the beginner, like other teachers, will 
do well to map out the stages of advance with care. Some 
writers have used the term ‘method-unit’ to denote a portion 
of the main subject which can be treated as a complete 
whole. The name has a pedantic sound, but the idea of a 
unit of teaching is useful. It implies that certain facts can 
be grouped round one central idea, and related to it, so as 
to form an organised piece of knowledge. The important 
point to notice is that the unit of teaching is rarely the single 
lesson, confined to one period of a time-table. ‘The single 
lesson is usually one step in a process, a step to be complete 
in itself and neatly rounded off, but to be regarded, only as 
a link in a chain. 
This is best explained by an illustration. Suppose that 4 
term’s work in geogr aphy for a young class is ‘Peoples © 
other Lands’. ‘The obvious main divisions will be the 
tropical, arctic and temperate lands and their inhabitants. 
These are too large to be units of teaching. The peoples of 
the tropics divide themselves, let us say, into those that 
inhabit the desert, the cultivated plains, the hot forests, the 
Jungle. Each of these may be separated out as a unit 0 
teaching, and the details under each of them duly pr epared. 
Each requires more than one ordinary lesson period, © 
course; what is needed is a series of lessons, each closely 
gon with what Precedes and with what follows but 
the series constituting one whole. It is foolish to attempt 
to deal with peoples of the desert in one lesson period. For 
besides the opening description of the geographical features 
of a desert it will be necessary to describe life in tents’ the 
oases, desert towns and villages, desert animals and plants, 
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pasturage, caravans and transport. There must be time for 
pictorial illustrations to be properly seen and discussed. At 
some point, part or all of a film strip may be screened, and 
perhaps a discussion, however modest, introduced on,im- 
pressions gained fron cinema or television programmes. 
Most important of all, the children must give back or re- 
produce in some fashion what they have learnt—by speech, 
by drawing, by written description, by the construction of a 
desert model in sand or by several of these occupations. 
Revision must come in both at the end of each bit of teach- 
ing and to consolidate the whole. 

__ The conception of building up a unit or a whole of teach- 
ing, with beginning, middle and end, will materially assist 
the teacher in selecting, not only the outstanding features of 
the instruction he is to convey, but also even the veriest 
details. He will be helped if he informs the class at the 
beginning what the subject is, and how long it will take to 
Cover it; pupils will often bring illustrative matter from 
home, and in any case a knowledge of the purpose and aim 
of the voyage of exploration will stimulate attention and 
confirm memory. The importance of the single lesson, apt 
to be over-estimated, diminishes when it is seen that it need 
not be a completed whole, in which everything necessarily is 
exhausted. It should, of course, be as orderly in its way 
as the whole series, and the teacher should think out before- 
hand exactly what is to be said, done, shown or accom- 
plished within the period. But unless it is the last of the 
series, it will be quite properly ‘continued in our next’. 
i arranging the subject matter, many teachers find the 
idea of ‘steps’ or ‘sections’ useful. A favourite formula 
was: Introduction, Presentation, Generalisation, and Ap- 
plication. These modes of contemplating a unit of teach- 
Ing may no doubt be made too formal and pedantic, especi- 
ally if the four steps are compressed within one lesson period. 
But ‘steps’ often assist a beginner in plotting the distribution 
of tlie material at his disposal, though the process need not 
conform and in fact cannot always conform,to a set model. 
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r : i lass 
The ‘application’, that is the exercises by which ene 
: i it has just learnt, does not a 
carries out or applies what it has j i bur s made 
come at the end of a long preparatory E n ecd 
at each short step in the procedure. APUNE E to use 
‘introduction’ : ‘presentation’ is an unsuita a d renera: 
when the class is getting up something for usa > eee lends 
lisation’ is obviously out of place unless the a pee 
itself to the elucidation of a general rule, principle 
ment. à p is- 
The young teacher should be warned against ORR of 
takes to which beginners are liable. The most OL ae 
these is the tendency to overload each lesson Loe tee the 
ticularly in lessons of the information. kind, a new to 
teacher is presenting to the class material largely assan 
them. It would be foolish, in a science lesson ie Ere 
a secondary modern school, to attempt to deal ex E nôt 
in one period with the topic of, say, water. T e i 
only questions of the chemical composition and pr k (the 
of water to be considered, but also matters of supp. AET, 
‘water cycle’, wells, rivers, pumping stations) and Apari 
possibly, also, a syllabus might consider the uses of alls 
and such aspects of mechanics as liquid pressure, diving j 
hydraulic pumps, dams, etc. The 
ese items have been listed virtually at random. 3 
teacher migh ider i cercise, for himself, to 
ght consider it a useful exercise, tow 
take the single word ‘water’ as a starting point, and see hich 
far he can proceed to find sub-divisions of the subject whi 
would need attention in his teaching. sven 
His initial list would doubtless be longer than that Ehe 
ably also be as unarranged. hess 
en fully made that not only will t ger 
nd orderly arrangement of a lesson, 4 
Iso that some selection will be require 7 
on the beginner can be involved = is 
Titical as ‘cramming’ too much into h 
cover too much ground. his 
of it is the teacher’s eagerness to tell 
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pupils all he knows himself. Fresh from an enthusiastic 
study of history or literature, he is apt to discharge upon his 
unfortunate pupils the contents of his own notebook on 
which the ink is scarcely dry. The selection of salient 
points, points which are important for the age of the chi 

he is teaching, and the severe restriction of these to a few, 
are the marks of good teaching method.) When once 
the appropriate main points are chosen, they may be em- 
broidered by illustration, by vivid language, by being ap- 
proached and led up to in varied ways. The class is to 
remember and apply the main features; if these are clearly 
expounded and emphasised aright, they will carry with them 
a great deal of subsidiary matter by natural association. , If 
the young teacher acts on the advice given in the preceding 
paragraphs, and plots out his term’s course, he will be in 
less danger of overweighting a particular lesson, and it is 
always useful for him to try to recall what he knew of the 
subject and how he regarded it when he was at the age of 
the pupils. 

Another mistake of the beginner is to think that if he has 
successfully brought to a conclusion a good bit of teaching, 
his task is accomplished. His class have all understood the 
principle of a rule; they have shown this by working some 
examples accurately and intelligently, and the teacher goes 
away elated, only to find by the next lesson that his efforts 
seem to have been almost wholly wasted, for the class has 
forgotten. There is nothing for it but patience and intelli- 
gently directed revision. 

Revision, in mathematics and English especially, often 
means sheer repetition. In a series of lessons, it means a 
rapid recall at the beginning of what has been established 
in the preceding lessons. The need for this kind of recall 
must be kept in mind when a new lesson is planned. In 
grammar, for instance, the greater part of a new lesson 
may,sometimes be usefully given to fresh examples and exer- 
cises on ground already covered, before the next step 1s 
attacked. In subjects such as reading or the elements of 
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arithmetic, the ‘best method of revision is to go forward’. 
In many schools a time is allowed for revision towards the 
end of term. This portion of the work needs as much 
careful planning as the more interesting earlier portions, or 
it may degenerate into stale repetition without the verve 
and vigour of the first approach. 

A further caution may be advanced. The teacher should 
beware of tedious and needless introductions to his lessons. 
It is of course his business, in opening up a new lesson, to 
bring to the surface the knowledge his class already possesses 
upon the matter in question. Sometimes a few rapid ques- 
tions will effect the ‘recall’ mentioned above. Very often a 
mere announcement of the subject will serve as well : it will 
certainly be better than a wearisome attempt by ‘eliciting 
miscellaneous information from the class, to bring their 
minds to bear upon the subject. ‘Page so and so’ is an 
adequate introduction to an ordinary reading lesson; ‘to- 
day we get on to the multiplication of decimals’ will serve 
to begin one on arithmetic; ‘our business to-day is to start 
on the geography of India’ will launch a geography lesson. 
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HE foregoing chapter deals principally with the selec- 

| tion and arrangement of the matter to be taught, 

though it also includes some consideration of method. 

There are other aspects of method which should now receive 
attention. 

Let us contrast two types of teaching which have had 
their vogue. In one the pupil prepares a lesson at home, 
writes an exercise, learns some grammar, prepares a piece of 
translation, gets up a chapter in history, answers questions 
or does a map in geography, works a series of sums. The 
work is shown up and corrected, or the lesson is heard next 
day. The teacher limits himself to correcting errors, Te- 
proving the inaccurate and indolent; he seldom gives a 
systematic lesson, though he does incidentally explain or 
enunciate a rule. He talks very little except to ask questions 
or correct mistakes. If any time is left over, the class is set 
to work to learn or to write something else. one 

In the other type of teaching the class comes in with no 
preparation at all. The teacher assumes them to be com- 
pletely ignorant of his theme and he procceds to develop it 
with a great deal of talking on his own part and very little, 
save in answer to questions, on theirs; sometimes also with a 
large expenditure of chalk. 

These are, of course, extremes, with obvious and glaring 
defects. In one the teacher does little except examine; 1m 
the other the class does little except listen. But the first has 
the great merit of making really serious demands on the 
class, by the exercises they do and the questions they answer 
or fail to answer, and it carries the advantage of informing 
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the teacher how they are progressing. The pupils learn to 
work by and for themselves and to use books. ‘Their errors 
are severely dealt with, at any rate by word of mouth, and 
insensibly they begin to know the difference between trifling 
mistakes, slips that are pardonable, and gross mistakes likely 
to be visited with the utmost wrath. Teaching of the second 
type affords a great opening to the able teacher. By a 
judicious combination of continued exposition and skilful 
questioning he can carry a class with him, and lead them to 
see and appreciate what they could not grasp alone. He 
can replace the dry text-book in history or geography by 
vivid description, and inspire a respect, and even a liking, 
for literature by his own rendering of it. He can play upon 
his class as on an instrument, and utilise to the full the ad- 
vantages of the living voice. 

The best teaching will avoid the defects of these extreme 
methods while displaying their advantages. It will give the 
class work to do, and yet will not degenerate into the mere 
examining of work done. It will mean talking and, talking 
plentifully in the right place, but without any haranguing. 
It would not be an exaggeration to say that good method, 
in the sense we are now considering, consists in the teacher 

owing when he should talk to teach and when he should 
set his class to learn by themselves. 

The beginner need not be unduly disturbed by the sug- 
gestion that his lessons are ‘talk and chalk’, and that his 
Pupils are mere listeners. As we have constantly reiterated 
in these pages, pupils should be doers. But, after all, young 
children do acquire a great deal of their knowledge of the 
a large degree they come to school 
been the mode of getting inspira- 


and should lead to activity, and the pupils should be stimu- 
lated by it to do something 
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their own way what they have heard and apprehended. 
Listening does not always imply a monologue by one 
speaker, though now and then, as with a story, the un- 
interrupted monologue is perfectly in place. The teacher 
must preserve a balance. 

In any event that balance will include a very great deal 
of activity on the part of the pupils, although it may be that 
the erstwhile popular ‘activity methods’ will not find such 
overwhelming favour in the future. Not that there is any 
reason to denigrate the methods; the criticisms which have 
been evoked are, in fact, criticisms of the way the methods 
have been used rather than of the principles involved. 
There are undoubted merits in reducing restraint to a mini- 
mum, in choosing school furniture which does not condemn 
the children to sitting still more than necessary, in breaking 
classes up into groups and to giving each pupil property 
that, for the time being, is his own. Arrangements where- 
by each child fetches his own materials and puts them away 
can clearly engender good habits. Group work, in which 
children move around the room or even carry on their 
studies outside the four walls of the school (an example lies 
in measuring and charting some open ground), has every- 
thing to commend it. During these activities the teacher 
moves around the class directing, assisting and suggesting. 
There are a number of specialist texts which deal with 
methods such as these, and some are recommended in the 
bibliography. ; 

The stimulus for such systems has often been attributed 
to a statement in the Hadow report on the primary school 
to the effect that the curriculum is to be thought of in terms 
of activity and experience, rather than of knowledge to be 
acquired and facts to be stored. J 

In reality, efforts to enliven school life had been taking 
place for many years before the publication of the Hadow 
report. But undoubtedly many teachers misunderstood the 
advice offered in that report and proceeded to extremes not 
Previously contemplated. More mature. considerations 
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have brought about a realisation that the apparent antithesis 
in the passage cited did not, in fact, imply that the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge was not a necessary feature in junior 
school life. It would be well if all teachers kept consistently 
in mind the saying that ‘Nobody is ever competently wise 
save by his own wisdom’. It is not enough to present know- 
ledge to the young. Nor is it enough to present it in a 
workman-like fashion, arranged and illustrated in accord- 
ance with their years. We must somehow contrive to en- 
sure that the knowledge we present is assimilated, that it 
becomes a permanent part of the mental texture of the 
pupil, affecting his thought and action throughout, and 
being always available for some real purpose. Knowledge 
thus acquired is material for instruction in the true sense, 
for it is built into the fabric of the mind. 

This building-in demands such frequent repetition of 
essential facts and processes as will ensure their ready and 
certain use when needed. It also demands that this use 
shall be practised in ways and on tasks which are, appro- 
priate to the stage reached by the pupil. The homely 
proverb, ‘It is by smiting that one becomes a smith’, finds 
its echo in the teaching maxim, ‘Learn by doing’, and in the 
many devices for promoting individual work and self- 
activity which we have been discussing. It will have be- 
come apparent that such devices have their general justifi- 
cation in the well-known fact that children are active rather 
than passive. They prefer to be doing something or making 
something instead of sitting still to hear discourses, although 
when their appetite for movement is temporarily satisfied 
they will listen readily enough to the right kind of oral 
lesson. School, however, is not merely a place of activity 
for children with provision for entertaining them when they 
are tired. It must be a place of disciplined activity, offer- 
ms Pursuits, experiences and lessons which will gradually 
develop in the pupils a body of practical and theoretical 
knowledge which they have learned to apply with intelli- 
gence and self-control. The young teacher should aim at 
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giving to his pupils the fullest possible opportunity for learn- 
ing things in a practical way, but he should not adopt un- 
critically any ‘method’ or ‘system’. The principle is what 
matters most, and no teaching devices, however ingenious, 
can be made to apply, universally and in all circumstances. 

Thus it is unnecessary to carry the principle of self- 
activity to the point of requiring that the’ child shall re- 
discover everything for himself. The ‘heuristic’ or ‘finding- 
out’ method can be used with profit to illustrate the ways 
by which knowledge is gained and verified. It should not 
be used in the vain hope of enabling a child to re-traverse, 
in a few years of schooling, the long road by which the 
human mind has reached its present attainment of know- 
ledge and power. Nor should the teacher accept the crude 
notion that children must not use scientific or technical 
terms. Apart from the fact that children are only too ready 
to use big words, there is no advantage in encouraging them 
to speak of ‘chalk-stuff gas’ when they should be thinking of 
carbon dioxide. P 3 

In any case the language of technology is rapidly being 
absorbed into every-day speech, and the child of to-day can 
take for granted terms and phrases which might puzzle his 
grandparents for the rest of their life-time. 

_In general, therefore, the teacher should examine all de- 
vices with a critical eye, especially such as offer a systematic 
scheme for the ordering of childish experiences and activities. 
Children imbibe knowledge and acquire aptitudes through 
many channels, and over-systematisation of a few may result 
In a closing of the others. 

The natural activity of children is a valuable asset to the 
teacher, but its value depends on right use. For example, 
we know that children are fond of making things, but this 
does not justify us in devising a sequence of dull exercises in 
the use of tools, Such exercises are’the outcome of analysis 
by adult minds and they have no appeal for children. | A 
child will undertake any amount of drudgery where it is 
clearly in line with his purpose, but drudgery in itself and 
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for a purpose which is hidden from him will induce a dis- 
like of all learning. Ask him to make a dovetail joint as a 
thing in itself, part of a sequence of exercises in handwork, 
and he will bring to the task little innate enthusiasm. Ask 
him instead to make such a joint as à necessary part of the 
butterfly cabinet which he wants, and he will practise the 
exercise with zést, unmindful of its difficulty, and resolve to 
attain perfection. 

The principle thus illustrated should be applied in all 
forms of activity in teaching. Sometimes the ultimate pur- 
pose cannot be understood by the child, but every possible 
means should be devised for applying the knowledge or 
facility gained. We can invent exercises for the purpose, 
and these will serve to show that the drudgery is not entirely 
meaningless. The practice of scales on the piano is tedious 
if it is never relieved by attempts to play a tune, and the 
attempt to play a tune which has been properly chosen for 
the purpose may demonstrate to the pupil the need for 
practising finger exercises. In varying measure every school 
subject affords occasion for practical work on the part of the 
pupil. In arithmetic and early mathematics there is much 
to be gained from measurement and the construction of 
shapes and figures. In reading we have voice exercises and 
oral work. In geography models and maps may be made, 
and in history we may have charts, maps, lines of time and 
illustrative diagrams. It is well to encourage children to 
express their ideas in diagrams, and this is a different thing 
from giving them diagrams to be copied. Such independent 
diagrams are not to be expected from young pupils, but the 
seniors should make them wherever possible. 

We have considered briefly some of the commonest forms 
of active learning, noting, however, that some kind of 
physical activity on the Part of the pupil is a valuable aid in 
all school work. There are subjects in which it is more 
prominent than in others, being indeed indispensable. Thus 
a child cannot learn to write, to sing, to make things or to 
play games without some physical effort on his own part. 
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In such learning he must gain proficiency by repeated prac- 
tice, and the teacher’s part is to ensure that the practice is 
well-ordered for the end in view. It must be economical 
of time and of labour, seasoned with interest, and directed 
to the formation of appropriate habits of movement. Such 
habits are the outcome of exercises, carefully and accurately 
repeated until the movements, or relative pésitions of nerve 
and muscle, are accomplished as needed and with a mini- 
mum of conscious direction. Skill in any form of bodily 
activity contains a large element of automatic motion, the 
result of repeated practice. It needs no great amount of re- 
flection to enable us to see that changes in the practice will 
tend to delay the formation of the habit. If we are making 
a track across a snow-covered field we shall attain success 
most quickly if we go over the same route again and again, 
instead of making a fresh path each time. Every diversion 
from the first route will delay the completion of the track. 
This illustration carries the further lesson that we should 
choose Our route in the first instance with the greatest care, 
SO as to avoid waste of time and effort. Clearly, too, we 
should know the point which we desire to reach. 

On activi y methods, then, we may briefly sum up by 
repeating that the methods in themselves are excellent. It 
1s the transition from freedom to licence that has caused 
criticism to be laid against certain schools. 

On page 75 it was said that ‘the teacher must preserve 
a balance’, and from that point we have been thinking 
mostly of the lessons that involve ‘doing’. The other side 
of the balance, the lessons involving ‘talking’, may count for 
more with the youngest children and with the oldest rather 
than with those in the middle age-groups. In their anxiety 
to let young children teach themselves, advocates of the 

Ontessori method may have been apt to overlook the 
patural liking of children for listening and being instructed 

yY Word of mouth. When, for a time, they have been 
busily and happily engaged with apparatus, teaching them- 
Selves to read, working little sums, making or drawing 
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something or engaged in other occupations, children will 
gladly flock round the teacher and sit absorbed listening 
with all their ears to a story or to an interesting chat. ae 

So also at a much later age, when a class of boys or 8: 
have been hunting up matter in their history books, or i 
lecting information in geography, or puzzling over a See 

‘in everyday sciénce, or again have been working Seamer, 
writing vigorously, or drawing, they will welcome with relie: 
even a continuous ‘lecture’ from the teacher who gathers uP 
the threads, clears away difficulties, adds vivid illustrano 
opens out new vistas or shows how all the facts can be ne 
together into a rational and intelligible whole of knowle er . 
Once more the place of talk, as well as the place of cha B 
is just one of those points of method or technique iag 
the youngest teacher must carefully consider, and, aubes 
to advice from older people, determine ultimately 
himself. Panal 

If talking is of such importance as one of the princip 
tools of the teacher, the medium by which it is conveye® 
the English tongue in England, requires careful attention. 
Reference is made elsewhere to the question of ‘standar i 
English, the native tongue accurately delivered and clear'y 
and correctly pronounced. The teacher must speak in the 
way in which he would wish his pupils to speak, as to both 
distinctness and exactitude. He need not be prim, still less 
need he be bookish; he can be forceful and idiomatic with- 
out falling into slang. 

On the other hand, there is a. distinct danger that he may 
be simple to the point of babyishness. In a large degree 
it is from him that the class will pick up the use of new 
and unfamiliar words and expressions in spoken English. 
Accordingly, if he can gauge it right—no easy business—his 
language should be a little beyond that which would exactly 
suit the level of the class. Examples are open to obvious 
criticism, but one may be risked. English contains a very 
large number of ‘doublets’, words and phrases coming from 
the older elements of the language and words and phrases of 
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more recent ‘learned’ origin; ‘soon’ and ‘immediately — 
‘join together’ and ‘connect’—‘strong’ and ‘vigorous —are 
examples. The teacher may deliberately at the right time 
prefer the more ‘learned’ word. The class will have the 
vague ideas gathered from their reading clarified by hearing 
the words used in an unmistakable way; needless to say, the 
teacher should not ‘explain’ the words at this point. 

Allied to this delicate question is that of technical terms, 
to which some reference has already been made. ‘There 
are teachers who try to avoid them with young children, 
under the impression that they are ‘hard’. It is true that 
technicalities may be ludicrously over-emphasised, but, 
judiciously chosen and sparingly introduced, technical terms 
are not only useful but attractive. It may be noted in 
passing that the delight of children in technical terms is due 
to the sense of power in being able to use them. This fact 
offers a valuable hint to the teacher. 

The older method books gave a good deal of attention to 
the art of questioning, and the related art of dealing with 
answers, especially with imperfect answers. They were 
right, for clever questioning is a mark of high skill. It can- 
not be taught by mere rules, though the directions usually 
given are certainly not to be despised. Questions should 
be unmistakably clear, economical in phrasing, relevant to 
the point to be brought out. Vague questions are as bad 
as vague commands, and as fatal to good discipline in their 
own way. This is obvious commonsense : to ignore it is to 
waste time. ie 

It is also sometimes advised that questions should not 
suggest the answers, and that they should not admit of being 
answered in one word. That depends. The teacher may 
deliberately frame his question to give a lead as to the 
answer, for it, may suit his purpose to do so. The unwary 
teacher sometimes suggests the answer inadvertently by the 
form of the question, or the emphasis with which he asks it. 
Some children are extremely clever to detect what answer 
the teacher hopes for, and to give that instead of their real 
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or opinion. The second suggestion is palpably ab- 
and is parallel to the rule which has been known to be 
ed, that children should answer in complete sentences. 
many questions require one word and one word only; 
s are quite properly met by a phrase, while some re- 
a clear statement of reasonable length. ‘The teacher 
d know what he wants, and frame his question accord- 


ore important than directions as to the form of question 
f answer is a consideration of the purpose of question- 
and the various occasions and objects of questioning. 
idea of questioning at all is, of course, sound enough; it 
2 of the easiest and best ways of ensuring the co-opera- 
of the class. The occasions for questioning vary, a" 
them the type of questions may vary accordingly. 
xe simplest occasion which may, as it were, be separated 
is the examination, when the teacher wishes to discover 
her his class has a firm and accurate grasp of certain 
mation. This kind of questioning occurs in formal oral 
ritten examination at the end of term, or in revision 
n a particular piece of work has been covered, in a sum- 
y at the end of a bit of teaching, in the testing of work 
> during preparation—all occasions when the aim is to 
tain chiefly the knowledge of facts. Questions here 
ld be very definite and brief, and few comments on the 
vers are necessary. Of course all examination ques- 
s are not of the terse type now suggested, for they may 
ire considered and thoughtful answers, and have to be 
ned with care in order to be clear and ‘fool-proof’. But, 
ontrast with other forms of questioning, the examination 
ls can usefully be kept apart in the teacher’s mind. 
‘he other forms are sometimes classed together as ‘teach- 
questions. Without emphasising the label too much, 
si a teen ann en of teaching, may 
stions occurring in a oe a Seta tateaded Me 
ke the pupil do some active think: eee seen 
pup Iye ng on his own account, 
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and not merely to recall information. ‘Teaching’ questions 
are in place when teacher and class are pursuing a connected 
piece of reasoning or argument, e.g. in the demonstration of 
a rule in arithmetic or the elucidation of a principle in 
Science or geography when one question follows the answer 
to another in a sort of Socratic dialogue. 

Apart from sustained argument, ‘teaching’ questions 
occur sporadically everywhere, just as the other kind do. 
The teacher should of set purpose occasionally compose 
questions with the definite intention, not of examining, but 
of clarifying impressions and removing misconceptions. The 
young teacher would do well to invent imaginary dialogues 
in which these questions would come. The exercise will be 
salutary, even if the actual course of the lesson does not 
Precisely follow the imagined preliminary sketch. If he is 
fortunate enough to be able to listen to an experienced 
teacher at work, he should note what questions evoke the 

est answers, and frankly appropriate them for his own use. 
le two types of question described are useful to dis- 
ish, but the distinction must not be pressed too far, as 
every occasion for questioning were bound to conform 
to one or the other. The instrument of questioning must 
be flexible and serviceable on all occasions, foreseen and un- 
foreseen. What is to be guarded against is an incessant 
rain of questions poured out on to the class under the wrong 
impression that this is teaching; and also against asking in- 
formation questions with the idea that consecutive and 
logical reasoning is being cultivated. The teacher should 
decide beforehand—or on the spur of the moment—how 
much in a talking lesson he will hold forth himself and how 
much obtain by questioning; when he will interrupt a dis- 
course by questions, and when stop a series of questions 
and take the floor himself. So when he meets with difficult 
words in a reading lesson he must determine when he will 
seek to ‘elicit? the meaning by questioning the class, and 
when he will merely tell it and pass on. For example the 
meaning of words like ‘obnoxious’ or ‘service’ may be won 
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from an intelligent class, if the teacher gives other examples 
of their uses; the meaning of new words like ‘statistics’ oF 
‘glacier’ must be told outright. 

A few other pieces of general advice may be offered = 
questioning. Young teachers should address queers : 
individuals and not to the whole class. They shoul Ee 
first avoid questions like ‘does anyone know?” until they aa 
in full command of the class. Otherwise answering is Be 
to be sporadic and even simultaneous, control gocs and rs 
is wasted. This advice is cautionary; for a skilled teac ss 
can do many things and permit many things which a ae 
cannot, though in the matter of questioning classes an 
individuals even experienced teachers often waste m 
time. WETS: 

Young teachers are also told not to repeat ry aes 
Nothing in fact is more dreary than to listen to a set of q e 
tions and answers, with every answer repeated He al 
teacher. The pupil must answer in a way to be hear RE 
the class, and if so, repetition is both useless and te J 
So the advice is good, especially at first. It may, howe for 
be necessary to repeat an answer for emphasis, as, Tass 
example, in a continued course of reasoning, giving the c = 
time to appreciate what is said and what it really na 
It is the echo repetition that is to be avoided, and no tani 
ing vice is more insidious in its onset or more difficult for the 
victim to eradicate. 

A teacher’s skill and resource are shown in a high degree 
by his way of dealing with ‘answers. There are no rules. 
It is unwise to pass over-all wrong answers, as it is unwise 
to attempt to deal with all; some are genuine misconcep- 
tions which the teacher must clear up at the time or later 
on, others are imperfect and incomplete answers, genuine 
also, which must be rounded off, others are haphazard or 
stupid and should be treated with contempt or else with 
such brief but emphatic words of disapproval as the teacher 
may have at command. A consistently bad set of answers 
means that the-lesson itself is somehow wrong; above the 
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level of the class at the time, or at any rate unskilfully pre- 
sented. 

We may also utter a passing protest against receiving 
answer after answer with the same phrase of commenda- 
tion. Often no phrase is required, and always the teacher 
should avoid a mechanical repetition of such words as ‘Yes, 
that’s right !’ or ‘All right,’ or ‘Very good,’ etc. d 

In what is said above, it is assumed that the questioner is 
the teacher. Why not the class? The practised teacher 
will no doubt not only allow but encourage questions from 
his class; in some kinds of lesson, questions will occur as 
naturally as in conversation, on both sides. But the be- 
Sinner should for a while be cautious in inviting questions 
from the class. They will come too freely, they will often 
be quite irrelevant, and it is beyond his skill at first to cope 
with a shower of questions. Let questions arise by all 
means, but until the novice can, at a word, calm down 
exuberance, he will be wise to do nothing to excite it. Per- 
haps the best occasion is a reading lesson, where pupils ought 
to say what words, phrases or allusions they do not under- 
stand. So also at the end of a bit of teaching in mathe- 
matics or geography or science, the teacher may well invite 
questions on points which have not been understood by all. 
When he can get onsuch terms with his class that they will 
frankly say when they are puzzled, instead of dumbly 
acquiescing and professing to understand when they do not, 
a beginner is on the way to becoming a good teacher. 

Some reference should be made in a chapter upon method 
to those principles of teaching toswhich Herbert Spencer 
y Save so prominent a place in his famous book on Education. 
‘Proceed,’ said he, ‘from simple to complex, from known to 
unknown, from particular to general, from ? concrete to 
abstract.’ The general trend of these axioms is clearly the 
same: they are exemplifications of the procedure from 
simple to less simple. As general rules they are unexcep- 
tionable. But they are not always easy to apply to details 
of practice, a 
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z with 

All subjects do not develop from simple oa ne Fd 
the orderly precision of Euclid, and if they mee i 
of the pupil does not grow alongside in the sam Fed only 
‘simple’ must not be construed as if it could be arp subject 
and always to the logical ultimate eonda aT z 
as seen by a philosophic expert. | Simple’, like ake jumps 
relative to the mind of the pupil. Children + far from 
and learn for the most part in an order ga ie count by 
logical and far from regular. They will ph iac aint- 
tens to the triumphant ‘one hundred’ when t al ae 
ance with numbers like thirteen and seventeen Is si ue 
meagre. They will rejoice to hear of pe Bes 
desert when they have never seen a piece of wi ee, 
still less a stretch of barren sand. Though pete ETE 
knowledge of internal combustion they will cagri y cy 
proficient in the working gadgets of a ata + adam 
have an infinite capacity for taking the complex, a great 
known for granted. The teacher will often find it a tee 
advantage to plunge straight into the unknown an ah the 
back, and at times to begin even in mathematics Pte 
complex. But of course, broadly speaking, the m ues 
simple to complex, known to related unknown, are 
Only they need common sense in the carrying out. wate 

The other two principles, particular to general, conc z 
to abstract, are of less use. Teaching is by no Denni lish 
or even mainly, a procedure from particulars to ae ie 
a general rule. In some subjects, like history, the less 0 The 
‘general’ there is, the better in the earlier stages. 2 1 
general rules of reading, spelling and grammar have main y 
to be taught dogmatically, and not approached through pa! 
ticulars, as if the pupils were receiving a premature train- 
ing in scientific method. They have not to be proved; they 
are laws almost in the legal sense, not uniformities of nature 
in the scientific sense, and they need asserting and not 
establishing. All this does not mean that particular 
examples are not essential, but they are essential to support 
and exemplify and not to ‘proceed to the general’, 
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The difficulty of applying the axiom ‘from concrete to 
abstract’ is to decide precisely which is which. How does 
one select the ‘concrete’ in early lessons on stock and shares? 
What is concrete and what abstract in discussing the climate 
of the monsoon regions? In early arithmetic, it is true, the 
actual measurements by pacing and ruling, handling and 
weighing, by the use of a clock face, should precede the 
abstract rules; and these methods may be properly called 
concrete. But the word is often much misused and, to be 
plain, the teacher may, without harm, forget this particular 
phrase as an application of the sound principle of advancing 
from what is known and simple to the pupil to what is less 
known and less simple. 

The general directions on method in teaching which have 
been given in this and the last chapter may be summed up 
in one word: ‘technique’. Technique is not everything in 
teaching. Looked at from an ideal point of view, it is not 
the most important element in teaching at its highest. But 
for want, of it much good teaching, otherwise well conceived, 
fails of its effect. It is of importance to the beginner, not 
only because it helps him to become a good craftsman, 
which he must 4ecome if he is to be a good teacher, but also 

ecause it is a strong support to him in his early experi- 
mental years. In its essentials it is no difficult art to be 
Painfully acquired by a long apprenticeship, since the be- 
ginner can practise it from the very first. Ae 
_ There is nothing mystical about technique. It is just 
intelligent procedure which saves teacher and class both time 
and energy and keeps the teaching clear and intelligible. 
Some of the larger constituents of technique, the proper 
Selection of material, and the clear laying out of the lessons, 
the right use of language, have been fully discussed. There 
is technique also in matters apparently indifferent, the actual 
arrangement of the class so that they can see and be seen, 
hear and be heard, in the right use of the blackboard, in the 
effortless and matter-of-fact distribution of tasks to be done, 
even in the passing of books and materials and their 
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collection. Precision and ease in the mechanics of te az 
go a long way towards securing and maintaining ee 
Technique in these matters leads to workman-like teaching» 
in which teacher and pupils feel that they are getting ore d 
Technique can, of course, be abused. It can be umi 
into a smart, hard and metallic kind of intercourse betw i 
teacher and class, which, if brilliant, is soulless and ee: 
long run is wearying to all concerned. A teacher with gi 


aching 


A E . re t an 
technique and nothing beyond may be little more a 
instruction-monger. At bottom it is a series of good ha The 


flexible, not rigid, neither a ritual nor a series of males ine 
good habits should be begun from the very first. ate 
young teacher grows in experience his technique W fact 
come less obvious and less mechanical. It will, in ai 
develop into style, and in teaching, as in literature, sty 

the expression of a man’s personality. 


VIII 


THE CURRICULUM: 
THE MOTHER TONGUE 


f [ss elements of learning which should form the 
staple of early instruction have been held by tradi- 
H_ tion to be reading, writing and arithmetic. Modern 
writers on education would hardly accept the tradition of 
the “Three R’s’ in its bare form. For the first, reading, they 
would substitute the mother tongue, which will embrace 
Speech, reading and composition. They would consider 
writing as one aspect of drawing, and both as examples of 
Practical and manual activity to be developed from the 
beginning, Arithmetic, understood as something more than 
simple computation, would be retained. But, though inter- 
preted in a wider sense, the three R’s still remain, as the im- 
plements of instruction. To teach them and to have them 
practised on suitable material is still the main business of the 
primary stage; and it is as important as ever to lay sound 
foundations, 3 
The teaching of the mother tongue may be conveniently 
considered under several heads, of which speech, reading 
and composition will be the chief. Though there may be 
differences in the methods of teaching these facets, both in 
the introductory stages and in the later years, it is to be borne 
in mind that the subjects themselves are one throughout. 
The following text is, not unnaturally, based on the use of 
English as the mother tongue affecting the majority of those 
who will be concerned with the teacher-training that is the 
main theme of this book. The culture of Wales, based as 
it is so largely on its own language, demands, however, that 
Welsh must at least be mentioned. In some.parts of Wales 
89 
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as many as four out of every five children may ee Wee 
speaking, although the tendency for them to be ae oe a 
very prominent. The problems of language-tea NE 
some areas may therefore contain two factors Wa 
countered elsewhere. It may be necessary to regar a. 
as the mother tongue, when English becomes a “ae first 
guage’. Alternatively English may be treated se a 
language, when every care is necessary to prevent a i i E 
conflict between the teacher and the parent, the school 4 
the home. e 3 

On the more general question of the world-wide eet 
ance of English, however, the contemporary postion P s 
liantly epitomised in the following passage, ta “i in the 
lecture by Professor Bruce Pattison and cite an tits 
Ministry of Education pamphlet on Language (vi 
bibliography on page 162) : 


e 
English is assuming a range of functions no other mag 
has ever exercised before. It is native to more Pe nin met 
any other language, with the doubtful exception of “United 
and the political and economic importance of the mon 
States and the British Commonwealth make their, Or at 
speech the chief medium of international cémmunicatio male 
a time when communication has to be attempted on a sible 
vastly beyond any that has ever been necessary or poss ie 
before. In the past the few people who moved about t n 
world for business or pleasure picked up smatterings of a 
languages sufficient to serve their purposes. To the sm z 
extent that language learning formed part of educational pr 
grammes, it was intended as a cultural discipline for a minority. 
Now quite ordinary people in an increasing number o 
countries have to learn a foreign language, and English is the 
first choice of more and more of them. Asia and Africa are 
trying to absorb much of the civilization of Western Europe; 
and the chief medium by which they can er:ter into com- 
munication with it is English, which is becoming a lingua 
franca among the educated classes of different traditions all 
looking to Europe and America for technical information and 
guidance in social and intellectual development. No lan- 
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guage has ever been called upon to serve such various ends 
of such a variety of people. 


The accusation is sometimes levelled at the inhabitant of 
the British Isles thatshe is unable or unwilling to learn a 
foreign language; he, expects to be understood when he 
travels abroad, but he equally expects the visitor from over- 
Seas to have taken the trouble to learn English before he 
visits this country. Whether or not there is justice in these 
charges, it becomes clear that in fact English has assumed 
first place as a world language. The moral is obvious: it 
would be a disgrace to our schools were every effort not made 
to ensure that standards of literacy in this country become of 
the very highest. Every teacher has a part to play in the 
common task of forming good habits of speech and writing. 


SPEECH 


; The importance of speech does not call for demonstra- 
tion.* With young children, speech permeates all lessons. 
They Have started to learn to speak before they come to 
School, and in this as in all other things will be at various 
Stages of development. Consolidation of that development 
will be all-important in the early years at school, and only 
gradually will reading and writing come to the fore. There 
will, however, never be a time during any part of the child’s 
school lifetime when speech-training can be neglected. The 
young teacher can usefully distinguish several aspects of 
Speech. Her own speech should be above reproach, accur- 
ate and not slipshod, clear and pleasant to listen to, in simple 
but not babyish English, varied in vocabulary, vivid in 
Phrase, terse at times and full at other times, a pattern which 
the children may properly imitate. 2 

The speech of the pupils will need both correction and 
amplification: Amplification must be left to be a general 


istincti i i d 
* Some interesting notes on the distinctions between animal noises (an 
the special achievement of speech in Man), and also on the Beye ap 
paratus of speaking, will be found in Our Spoken Language, noted in the 
bibliography. © 
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. to 
result of the whole of the teaching. Correction emen im 
culties, and here the teacher should discriminate. ne ae 
which is incorrect in a grammatical sense should nor there 
assiduously noticed with young children. Here credit A 
a child, who is telling or re-telling a Srony on es and not 
question, may be reminded that we say ‘horses F a uhkem 
‘horses is’, and that ‘those things’ sounds better = not be 
things’. But the grammatically correct phrase nee hand 
a matter of grave concern at this stage. On the ch defects’. 
the teacher should give careful attention to age of how 
She should have enough knowledge of pie to detect 
English sounds are produced by a good speaker, the pro- 
improper sounds. The commonest defects are a ); but 
nunciation of th (given as f or v) and s (given as a mt i a 
some children have difficulty with n 1 t (and d) c F defect. 
g). The dropping of the ‘h’ is not strictly a speech ie ER 
Children with the real defects should be taken asic ”iittle 
casual correction in class is not enough, and given ible to 
private drill. It is very desirable, as early as possib' 
remove the handicap that a defect in speech brings. | of de- 
The problem of speech is more than the ends chil- 
fects of the kind mentioned. It is that ‘of training the zad 
dren to speak freely and naturally. There is no roya itin 
to this end. The teacher, young or old, should keep: ike 
view in all lessons; encouraging the shy and helping e 
inarticulate. No set lessons on ‘speech’ as such are et 
sary. All the story-telling lessons and the miscellane' ai 
talks, ranging from general conversation on the seasons, zd 
plants, animals and birds, to the more systematically plann id 
discussions leading up to simple geographical notions, shou t 
be used to make individual children speak; they may 00! 
only answer questions, but re-tell stories, act them with 
dialogue, learn and recite simple verses and play games 
which call for speaking. r 
The teaching of the three R’s, whether collectively or in- 
dividually, will also afford ample opportunity for encourag- 
ing clear and correct utterance, with free expression of the 
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chi ? ; 
ee “aa ope eee Children chatter in ordinary cases 
ngero be play. Once it would have been thought a 
it is eas ond to suggest they should talk in school. Yet 
fect ie Hs conversation with others that children have 
the oc oni learnt before coming to school, and 
circürmsfaners as e oe in this early stage so far as 
one dase wh . e fact that there are so many in 
tively preve ° must all have a chance of speaking will effec- 
TER m undue loquacity in the few. Talkativeness in 
slic ‘sia see but the natural responsiveness of an un- 
oo advance up the school the question of 
earlier ‘years sue a greater importance than in the 
speaking E ystematic endeavour to train children in 
but the sete = maliye tongue correctly is clearly necessary, 
bay which. nt of the teacher’s responsibility and the means 
English saa carry it out are not self-evident. Correct 
Se eA e understood in two senses, first, the accurate 
S bik oe in speaking and writing, free from gram- 
articulats nders, slang and solecisms, and second, clear 
ion and a pronunciation which at any rate ap- 
a, geo standard English. 
iol a first, the difficulties in securing 
hee Cia ciation vary very widely in schools. In many, 
lua ildren have learnt to speak a kind of standard Eng- 
F T the chief preoccupation of the teacher will be 
Ee occasional defects of speech, and positive errors, 
ea new words arise, to give the correct quantity and 
the A E an easy task. But in most schools 
v esome question of local pronunciation arises, and 
en where dialect in a narrow sense is not implicated, there 
are common mispronunciations. 

Where classes are large, the teacher can do little beyond 
setting a good example, and making occasional corrections. 
Two or three suggestions, however, may be made. In the 
first place in pronunciation, and it may þe added, in respect 
of many grammatical mistakes, the distinction should not 
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be between right and wrong English but between goon me 
lish and English that is not good. The absence of a a 
it is usually sounded should not be called wrong ae ae 
is not good or the best current English. The bie hae 
pronounced north of the Trent, and the Cockney dipht i ae 
which represent ‘a’ and ‘o’ are not wrong but just no ae 
best. It is absurd to say that they are not English w fe 
they are habitually used by some millions of English peop a 
In many parts of the country it is no use whatever nE À 
substitute in its entirety a supposed ‘standard English very 
remote from the local form. ES 
Some of the anomalies or divergences found in di 
speech are tending to disappear as the influence of ra of 
and television (and to a lesser extent, in this connection, a 
the cinema) makes itself felt in each succeeding gener atio a 
The teacher who instinctively welcomes this standardisati : 
might pause to consider why. Many will take the opposi : 
view that much is lost when individuality gives place 
more collective custom. ‘Dialect, or local accent, is the 
mark of history upon our tongues.’* S l 
This point leads naturally to a second suggestion, name si 
that the teacher would do wisely to cénfine his efforts to 
what may be called ‘public’ speech when seeking to stan- 
dardise pronunciation and to amend speech in general in 
regard to grammar and distinctness. He should always 
expect a high standard (suitable to the locality) when the 
pupil is reading aloud, is reciting, is answering questions and 
asking them, is in fact ‘on parade’ in school; but speech out 
of school, pronunciation and all, must be left to fortune. 
This suggestion amounts to an advocacy of bi-lingualism. 
Why not? Speech is useless if it is not easily understood 
by the hearer, and the extreme forms of English dialect are 
unintelligible to an Englishman from another,county. To 
have two kinds of speech, one for ‘public’ use, for Sundays, 
as it were, and another for one’s intimates, is a sign of educa- 
tion rather than of the want of it. Most people probably 
* From Our Living Language by A. P. Rossiter; vide Bibliography. 
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= bi-lingual, at least in the sense that they speak with more 
ai and force when they are to be heard by a company 
t = when in their own private circle. 
i he suggestion also bears upon the ‘public’ speech 
oe ggested. It is more important that speech should 
ee and cleat than that pronunciation should be 
a E Slurring and elision of consonants, the dropping 
ER s ‘ee syllables, the deadening of some vowels which 
he pea ers of acknowledged merit have a clear sound of 
age ae these make speech slipshod and therefore 
oie ae ese defects—and they are defects from the 
ce a of clear speech—are found in all classes of 
fare y He ee not peculiar to those who speak dialect; in 
MAENE y dialects are quite remarkably crisp and distinct. 
allri he no need for pedantry here. In ‘public speech’, 
ona ght’ need not be absurdly pronounced ‘all-Il right-tt’ in 
i to avoid the cockney ‘aw-eye’. 
eae suggestion may be permitted, that some local 
ae an may be left alone, the peculiar ‘r’ of the Tyne 
oan e West, for example. Schools which are fortunately 
i i no doubt go further in the direction of culti- 
ET nglish ;»theit danger is less the prevalence of violent 
eee ik than that of lazily pronounced and slipshod 
bee - In aiming at good speech, the teacher will have to 
e g He should not fritter away his time by con- 
a iz and nagging correction of errors. Dramatic work and 
abl practice of oral composition should help him consider- 
f Y, especially the former; the children will see the need 
A accuracy when they are to speak a part, and they will 
ose some of that self-consciousness which hampers correct 
speech in their ordinary surroundings. The teacher should 
not scorn even what seem to him to be ugly dialect forms. 
He must beware of being too positive, for English pronun- 
ciation varies in good society and changes steadily. There 
is by no means one standard pronunciation of the long ‘i? 
(e.g. my mind) among the best speakers of the present day. 
Much of what has been said applies to local or common 
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; ; be 
grammatical errors. Good English in this peho 
expected in public speech. The common Make pn EE 
really numerous, though they are very difficu of seeni, 
cate: plural nouns with singular verbs, a eee 
‘done’, etc., for ‘saw’, ‘did’, etc., are perhaps ce Wet. It 
spread. Pronouns are used in an odd way in th nd ‘thee’ 
is remarkable that in the North, where ‘thou a ihe 
remain in the dialect, children already feel so far z P 
best behaviour in school that they will not use pone 
nouns before the teacher. A besetting sin of Serene, 
is to be too pedantic in insisting on og agen arabe 
where good vernacular conversational English no aa but 
so. ‘He is the man whom I met’ is technically eacher’s 
it is not nowadays good vernacular English. ‘The beget 
own speech, in this respect as in that of pronunciatio nee 
“be a pattern as far as he can make itso. This coe £ racy on 
a stilted English, artificial and unreal. He can be 


persuaded to take 
is associated with 


poetry and great speeches. 
Ppropriate times to provide an 

‘assroom lesson. In this form of 
teaching, as in others, the young teacher will be well advised 
to be highly selective in employing the teaching aids now 
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mentioned. Because it may be ‘fashionable’ to use a tape 
recorder does not mean that no lesson is complete without 
it; an ‘aid’ can supplement the work of the teacher : it does 
not eliminate that work. 


ə READING 


Particulars of the various methods of teaching reading 
now in vogue may be found in the specialist manuals. They 
cannot be described in detail here, though some observa- 
tions upon them are pertinent. Apart from special methods 
associated with particular reading books, sometimes with 
Special types of printing, the main methods are known as 
the Alphabetic, the Phonic (or Phonetic), the ‘look and say’ 
and the ‘sentence’. The first is the mode upon which the 
older generation were brought up; letters were called by 
their names and words were spelled by naming the letters, © 
eg. ‘see’, ‘ay’, ‘tee’, cat. The second method calls letters 
by their sounds and achieved considerable popularity, par- 
ticularly in schools which, in striving to be ‘progressive’, felt 
a not unnatural reaction ‘against a system which could be 
termed old-fashioned. A difficulty of the phonic method 
lies in the fact thatedifferent sounds correspond to the same 
letter in different circumstances, while there is a vast range 
of words in English that are not spelt phonetically. l 

Often, too, the phonic method was made too systematic. 
It unfortunately happens that the most fascinating words 
are not reached until comparatively late. Dog and cat 
come in early in the Phonic scheme, but horse and cow late, 
and ‘once upon a time’ later still. Hence many of the 
Primers were very artificial, in order to illustrate the easier 
Sounds in the first lessons. If the primer is unreal in its 
reading matter, the teacher has the remedy in her oes 
hands. As soon as the class has made a start, she ator 
compose suitable matter for reading from the bjar boerd 
and introduce such words as are required to make i goo 
sense, saying plainly what they are, and letting ihe ah zen 
learn them by any appropriate method. Blackboard w 
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is required also in order to repeat in fresh forms what m 
slender primers provide, and to give variety to the mee. 
drill. In fact, the teacher of young children must 1n me 
or compose her own reading book., The plan ae a 
gested, of using the blackboard freely as a amen a 
primer or reading slips, also has merit, in that it aaa Ta 
corrects and confirms and fills out what the pupils 
learnt at their desks. 

These remarks apply whatever method is used. La 
methods already discussed depend on building-up the The 
from its components, the phrase or sentence following. ar 
subsequent two methods adopt a reverse procedurer 5 
whole word is the basis of recognition. The scheme i 
‘look and say’ becomes extended to the sentence oF so 
when the child is first confronted with complete ph” 
based upon matter within his experience and interests. oA 
will recognise the complete combination of symbols as co 
senting an idea or concept, and will translate according y- P= 

The Ministry of Education pamphlet, to which rlen pa 
has already been made, suggests that ‘the basic idea un ding 
lying the sentence method of teaching reading is ani of 
general advocacy in English schools aiid ir the schoo a 
many other countries’. Research undertaken by eae 
suggests that use of the method can ‘be correlated marke J 
with educational progress and a high degree of literacy } 


the population’. ‘The pamphlet does, nevertheless, contain 
a warning : 


‘Any attempt to isolate separate methods as certain recipe 
for success in all circumstances is crude and misleading. Jus 
as the phonic method encourages ‘barking’, so the sentence 
method encourages wild guessing; just as the phonic metho 
holds bright children back, so the sentence method alone might 
never teach some dull children to learn to read af all. Grante 
that the general principles of ‘sentence? teaching seem on the 
whole to be sounder and more successful than others, there is 
still a place for some phonic instruction, and for some alpha- 
betic knowledge for some children? 
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Indeed, the alphabetic method, although decried, cannot 
have been without merit, if it sufficed for so many genera- 
tions of persons not wholly illiterate. Its great defect was 
that it was slow to get under way and left many stragglers 
in the classes. True, the large number of children who will 
sr to read, and to read properly, on almost any method, 
had € rapid progress. Although the naming of the letters 
the no sort of logical connection with the pronunciation of 
ie words, the ordinarily intelligent child soon associated 

e sound of the word with the printed symbol, and even 
mu the names of the letters. ‘C’, ‘a’, ‘t’, did come rapidly 
tea not a word like ‘seeaytee’, but ‘cat’. But there 
tt re many children who perhaps remembered the words 

hey had laboriously spelled and learnt, but who were quite 
ae to apply their knowledge to new words. 
re i the method adopted, the teacher should get on 
: F syllable as early as possible, and stress the syllable: 
pS ah 4 in words like make, take or rake, and this as distinct 

c a tke (like) or oke (poke). Children can take in a syllable 
with the eye and recognise it when a long word leads to 
Suess-work. It was because, under the old-fashioned 
method, pupils.rapivlly learnt to connect their spelling with 
syllables and broke words up into syllables that the logical 
inadequacy of spelling by letter was not felt. = 

In due time children arrive at reading from books. The 
early preparatory stage is over, and all the preliminary diffi- 
culties have been met. The children need practice and plenty 
of it. Some teachers break up the larger classes into smaller 
groups, each under a leader. Useful as this plan may be in 
moderation, it is open to the objection which was fatal to the 
monitorial system a century ago, that it cultivates little beyond 
the ready recognition of words. The reading lesson of the 
whole class, or of a whole section of it, under the guidance of 
the teacher is still an essential piece of methodical procedure. 

The reading lesson requires, but does not always receive, 
a great deal of serious thought on the part of the teacher. 
Hardly any lesson has been more spoiled by convention and 
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routine. The ultimate purpose of teaching to read is that 
the pupils may be able to make out, to understand, to appre- 
ciate or to act on the written or printed word. Reading 1s 
more than reading aloud, and it is more than merely going 
over the pages of a book silently. 

As a means or instrument in acqtiring the whole art of 
reading, reading aloud has a decided but limited importance. 
It is true that a person cannot be said to understand the sense 
of a piece of English, if he cannot attempt to pronounce 1t 
aloud. But this does not justify the predominance which 
reading aloud once had in schools; it was too often ‘barking 
at print’. Yet reading aloud has its own value; not, as some 
suppose, because the pupil will need the accomplishment n 
later life to any serious extent. Reading aloud to an 
audience, large or domestic, is not an art for everyone, and, 
to be well done, needs a kind of training which it is neither 
necessary nor possible to give to all pupils. The value of 
reading aloud may perhaps be described by saying that the 
practice is an indispensable instrument in learning the native 
tongue, a means by which pupils may discover their own 
shortcomings (for they do not know some words), while the 
teacher may gauge the progress of his class and find out what 
he has still to teach. The lesson in reading aloud gives the 
teacher opporvinities of enlarging the English vocabulary 
of his class, of teaching new words and phrases, of explain- 
ing them when they are partially understood, of practising 
the pupils in the ready recognition of familiar words an 
phrases, of correcting mispronunciations and bad speech; 
and further, through his own reading, of conveying, without 
formally trying to teach, some impression of the rhythm, 
the sonority, the clearness and the force of good English. 

In conducting such a reading lesson, some cautions shou 
be observed. The matter to be read must ,be something 
that is worth reading aloud. This worthy matter naturally 
includes what good authors have written, though at times 
an involved passage even in a good author may be beyond 
the powers of the pupils. 
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With the reading, too, can come many associations with 
other subjects. English literature itself is not a thing apart; 
and while at the primary stage there is little merit in formal 
lessons on ‘appreciation’, the quality of the books chosen for 
study there can condition the habits of the pupils and can 
influence their tastes and standards. The class can, in fact, 
learn ‘appreciation’ sensibly, especially if the teacher him- 
self reads with zest, and reads well, and if they are given 
nothing but what is good. A properly conducted reading 
or recitation lesson on a poem, where the meaning is deli- 
cately brought out and the class is lead to imagine what the 
poet imagined, is in itself a lesson in appreciation. In an 
ordinary lesson the teacher may call on the class to admire 
a particularly vivid, or terse, or full, or humorous piece of 
English, but he should leave it at that. The pupils will- 
best show their appreciation not by writing immature 
critiques’, but by reading with effect and enjoyment. ; 

At this point a word on poetry is in place. The main 
object in view may be to store the memory of the children 
with verse of a high quality; accordingly pieces should be 
carefully selected which are suitable to the age and taste of 
the class, They att best memorised by allowing the chil- 
dren to read one, or a few stanzas, again and again, and not 

y learning them phrase by phrase. The*thildren should 
understand the poem, but this does not mean that every 
word and allusion need be analysed and dissected. If they 
are allowed sometimes to choose the poems to commit to 
memory, they will choose poems they do not fully under- 
stand, but enjoy all the same. They should be encouraged 
in. this, Rhythm and the swing of verse appeal to children, 
and should not be forgotten in the teacher's choice. So at 
the right age, ballads may be suggested. But in the end the 
teacher must.be guided by experience and not by prescrip- 
tion. The importance of recitation in the training of good 
Speech has already been hinted at, and requires here no 

urther amplification, 


Reading does not end with reading aloud « rather does it 
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begin there. The use of reading to the grown-up person 1s 
for enjoyment and for information, or for both purposes 
combined. Clearly these ends must be kept in mind even 
in the primary stage, when the art of reading is being taught. 
There is no special technique to be recommended. If in the 
first years the children have been taught to expect the read- 
ing books to mean something for them, they will use books 
both to enjoy them and to learn from them, without sus- 
pecting they are doing anything out of the way. The 
fortunate ones, who come from homes with books, read 
story-books of their own, and many of them have access to 
books and papers on animals or engines or other matters 
which interest them. The rest have to be introduced to 
these delights at school. . : 

Children do not need to be tempted into reading stories 
for pleasure : give them the books and they will read. Read- 
ing for information, particularly reading in order to find the 
complete answer to some special question, is not so easily 
achieved. In the primary stage it can be begun if the 
teacher refers to the book as a matter of course. ‘What does 
it say in your book?’ ought to be a usual and familiar ques- 
tion. So also, in a small way, even young-children can be 
trained to gather up the sense of what they are reading 1n 
order to reprodtice it orally or in writing. Experience shows 
that if the teacher definitely sets out to teach the art, classes 
readily acquire the knack of picking out the main points of 
a narrative, and even of a descriptive piece of writing. 

The importance of teaching children to read for the pur- 
pose of getting information, of studying for themselves, can- 
not be over-emphasised. It is becoming felt with greater 
force than ever that children at the end of the primary stage 
should know how to read for themselves, and the methods 
of teaching beyond the age of eleven are fourded upon the 
assumption that pupils can be depended upon really to 
‘read’. If a young teacher finds his class has no power to 
do this, he might begin by borrowing books from a class 
lower than his own, and setting the class to read them ‘for 
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information’. It is too much to expect that a child will 
appropriate the contents of a passage while he is wrestling 
with its meaning. The intimate connection between read- 
ing for study and reproduction in composition is obvious. 


» COMPOSITION 


_ Composition is not a very happy term for those exercises 
in speaking and writing where the pupil is repeating or in- 
Venting a story, reproducing by statement or narrative some- 
thing he has learnt or read, or recording something he has 
observed, 

At the primary stage composition is only beginning to take 
shape. It should not be a subject, but a bit of ordinary 
natural procedure or method—one of the various means by 
which the pupils give back what they have learnt. It. 
should have the same relation to lessons in geography, his- 
tory and science or other oral lessons as working a set o 
sums has to regular lessons in arithmetic. 

Teachers have sometimes made a sharp distinction be- 
tween oral and written composition, and have assigned 
Separate periods in the time-table to each. ' Oral composi- 
tion occurs, of..coutse, whenever a child answers or asks a 
question in class. It is unnecessary to devote a lesson period 
to the subject, provided that the teacher rerxembers through 
all his teaching to encourage readiness, clearness and some 
fluency in his class. He will often put questions which de- 
mand a reply in consecutive sentences, and not in one word 
or phrase. The best occasions for continuous oral com- 
Position are in the telling and re-telling of stories and other 
narratives. It is indeed on this side of the teaching in the 
early stage that speech in its widest senses can and should be 
cultivated. The teacher of the younger children will make 
the greatest use of stories, not only in order to enlarge the 
acquaintance of the children with the words of reality and 
imagination, but also to increase their power to understand 
and to use their own tongue. They will learn English from 
well-told stories better at first than from the books they 

H 
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read; and in telling them again, whether, as children love 
to do, in the actual words of the teacher, or in a version of 
their own, they have a genuine exercise in composition. 
Accordingly not only are the right stories to be chosen, 
but they must be told directly and clearly, with vividness 
yet with economy of words, in language exactly adapted to 
the class (which means a little beyond the language the 
child will itself use at first), in a lively manner but without 
any exaggerated gestures or artificial tones. They must be 
told so that the children can re-tell them and insensibly re- 
produce the language of the story, or act them when they 
lend themselves to acting. The beginner will do well to 
write out her stories in full, correct them after trying to tell 
them, prune them of what is needless, and clear up what 
“Proves to be obscure. She should make her own collection 
of all kinds of stories, standard tales like the Three Bears, 
fairy stories like Cinderella, fables, animal stories, stories 
about heroes and heroines who appeal to children, stories of 
real life. It is to be 


well told, along with the poetry that the children will hear 
and learn form the b 


a tale affords ought to be continued as 
€ right through the primary stage. 

on offers certain difficulties of its own, 
and these must be considered. If a class has been well 
taught in the earlier years, it will already be accustomed to 
expressing its ideas in writing with a genuine individual 
note, albeit somewhat simply and perhaps crudely. Some 
children may, in fact, have started to write even before they 
could read, and have been gradually developing the two 
skills side by side. In other cases the difficulty will be to 
get the children to write at all. With pen and paper and 
subject all ready, they do not ‘know what to put down’. 
There is nothing for it but to show them how; to ask simple 
questions and suggest how the answers should run, to start 
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them on a simple story, or to tell them the first sentence or 
two of the description of something they are certain to know. 
In order to overcome the awkwardness of beginning little 
compositions, any kind of help is legitimate. Words may 
be suggested and spelt for the pupils. Faulty grammar and 
punctuation may be® straightforwardly rectified without 
blame or explanation : ‘say this; put it this way; stop here 
and begin afresh? The main thing is to get the children 
going. Help of the kind mentioned is not out of place even 
when the class has been used to writing. For a lesson in 
composition must not be confused with a lesson in spelling 
or grammar, 

Criticism by the teacher of what is written is often wholly 
misplaced. When it is directed at mis-spellings, at gram- 
matical errors, at cumbrous and long sentences, at hand- 
writing, and at these alone, it damps the willingness of the 
class without really improving their powers. It should be 
directed almost entirely at inexactness and inaccuracy 1n 
the statement of what the writer knows. a 

The physical aspect of writing must also be borne in 
mind. Writing is a special kind of drawing, very difficult 
for young childsen by reason of the instrument and materials 
employed. A child has not developed the co-ordination of 
nerve and muscle which is required to govern small move- 
ments and to perform delicate operations with pen or pencil. 
Yet he can gain a lasting mental impression of the shapes of 
letters by making big movements with arm and hand. He 
may begin by making the shapes in the air or by drawing 
them in coloured chalks on sheets of brown paper or on 
blackboards. This process of gaining a mental impression 
of letter shapes is helped by the old device of sand-trays in 
Which the letters can be traced and erased very easily. 

other device, which can be turned into a game, is that 
of having the letters cut out in fine glasspaper, mounted on 
cards. The cards are distributed face downwards and the 
children close their eyes before turning their cards over and 
trying to identify the letters by touch. 
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At this stage it is obviously convenient to practise the 
shapes which the child is seeing constantly in his reading 
book, and hence we find in many schools of to-day that the 
first lessons in writing are in what is called print-script, as 
distinct from the old copperplate longhand. This method 
of beginning to write has the sanctitn of history, since the 
earliest printed letters were based on the current script of the 
time. Whatever the extreme advocates of italics or other 
special forms of script claim, the fact remains that the whole 
history of penmanship shows how formal script always de- 
velops into a cursive or running hand as the need for greater 
speed is felt. Hence the teacher should be ready to suggest 
forms of letters and of joining which will not impair the 
legibility of the script first learned, nor involve the breaking 
of a new path, but will aid in developing speed. It should 
be noted that legibility and speed are aided by strict con- 
formity in the shapes of the letters and by treating words as 
units. Correct spacing, with intervals of white between the 
words, will help the reader, . 

Handwriting is a matter of practice, and it is worth while 
to have a few words, a sentence, or a paragraph, written out 
slowly and carefully every day. The eraft. of penmanship 
will attract some of the pupils, and all should be encouraged 
to study good examples. Printed reproductions of portions 
of old manuscripts are to be obtained from the British 
Museum and elsewhere, Beginning with a somewhat 
laboured drawing of enlarged letter shapes the pupils may 
pass gradually through exercises in smaller forms until they 
can write clearly and fairly rapidly in a script which is 
ready to merge into a seemly and readable running hand. 
These lessons should be marked by a constant insistence on 
neat and tidy work and the children should be led to take 
pride in producing a handwriting which has claims to 
beauty. The teacher will find that the handwriting of his 
class seems to go to pieces when they are introduced to a 
fresh application of writing. The boy who writes well in 
transcription will write badly when he begins dictation, or 
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still more badly if he writes an essay. The reason is that 
the movements for handwriting are not yet automatic, and 
they become ill-directed when the attention is diverted to 
spelling words or making sentences. The remedy is to 
maintain the practice) already suggested, of having a little 
daily drill in formal writing. : 

That drill can be eased if proper tools are made avail- 
able. The earliest writing in class will be done with pencil, 
or even with crayon. When a change to pen and ink takes 
place the same temporary deterioration mentioned above is 
also likely to be experienced. It can, however, be alleviated 
if good quality ink and pen-nibs can be used. Some experi- 
mentation in the ideal sizes of the penholder and of the nib 
may also be useful. 

When the time comes for a move to the secondary school, 
these mechanical difficulties should have been overcome. 
In the later years of the primary stage, and throughout the 
secondary stage, therefore, it is feasible to concentrate on 
the content and style of a composition. 

The “first essential is clearness, with exactness. If the 
class is writing the story of St. George and the Dragon, the 
compositions in, which the tale runs consecutively and can 
be followed by someone who did not know it beforehand 
should be praised; others, however nicely written or cor- 
rectly spelt, should be condemned if they did not tell a 
straight tale. The writer should be shown where his writing 
does not make sense; he will be more impressed by his failure 
to say what he knows than by any number of pencil marks 
Noting slips in grammar. Moreover, mistakes in grammar 
and mis-spellings often lead to a failure of sense, and they 
should be criticised accordingly. 

It is worth while to set special tasks, within the powers 
of the class,,to cultivate the sense of accurate statement. 
Such are plain descriptions of simple objects, e.g. a button, 
a blackboard, an inkwell; questions to be answered, such 
as: ‘how would you direct a stranger from school to railway 
Station?’ or ‘Describe a cricket pitch when it js prepared for 
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a game.’ In general, if the composition is to make sense 
and to be genuine, it must be upon something the class knows 
well and fully, and upon something which it has its know- 
ledge at command. Topics once in vogue like ‘Newspapers , 
‘Town and Country Life’ are too vague unless they meet 
naturally after a specific lesson on “the theme. The e 
adage of the Roman educationalist, Quintilian, cannot Ti 
mended: ‘Seize firmly the matter, words will follow.’ It 
is true not only as meaning that a writer will write without 
effort if he knows his subject, but also that he will write 
accurately. Many teachers give ‘imaginative’ compositions, 
which seem to contradict what has been said. These ia 
their place, and children usually enjoy them. They shou 
not be overdone, however : the type of ‘Autobiography ofa 
Car, useful as an occasional exercise, is apt to be carried too 
far. When children are acquiring in various lessons an 
enormous amount of new and interesting knowledge, it seems 
a pity not to let them use it in writing, and thereby fix it 
more firmly in their minds. ; 

Exercises consisting of reproductions of stories, or of de- 
scriptions of work done, things seen or of experience gener- 
ally, will be found to be the most fruitful and rewarding. 
Paraphrase and précis are possible, and the merits of oral 
composition mussalways be borne in mind, 

To sum up, lessons in composition should be directed to- 
wards accuracy and clearness of statement. We must be 
prepared, especially in the early stages, to find some falling 
off in spelling and penmanship. This need not cause undue 


concern, since the facility Will be recovered as the power of 
expression grows. 


SPELLING 

Spelling is the bugbear of the teacher in English schools. 
Doleful statistics are presented to show how much time is 
wasted in the effort to learn how to spell our irregular lan- 
guage correctly. Some persons point to the golden days 
when children really learnt to spell, it is said; others think 
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spelling is of no account, and others advocate systems of 
phonetic or otherwise simplified spelling. There is little 
doubt that the young teacher, whatever his private views of 
the matter may be, will be expected to teach his class how to 
spell. How shall he do it? Spelling, for the most of us, is a 
mechanical art, deperiding on memory and association. It 
had better be attacked as such, and systematically taught 
and practised. It should be treated apart from reading and 
composition, at any rate in the sense that the class in these 
€ssons must not be preoccupied with spelling. 

The first obvious aim is the accurate spelling of the words 
the children use when they write; this, however, need not 
mean that the knowledge of spelling should be limited to the 
meagre vocabulary of a rather inarticulate pupil. The 
further aim, not to be accomplished by specific and direct 
teaching, is to train children to acquire the spelling of a word 
when they learn the word. If they have been well taught at 
the beginning, they will have written the new sets of words 
as they learnt them, and thus have translated the symbol 
into thé sound, and the sound back again to the symbol. A 
teacher of children of seven, eight or nine would do well to 
review the reading primers and books and use them for 
spelling. It will be found that, odd as English is, there is 
a great deal more of regularity and rule than he would sus- 
pect. The English language does not consist wholly of 
words ending in ‘—ough’. There are rules already learnt 
consciously or unconsciously in reading, which can be ap- 
plied to spelling: for example, plan, plane, planting, planing, 
planned, planed. The teacher need not disdain the old 
Jingles, such as ‘i before e, except after c’, or other 
mnemonics. 

As in reading, the syllable is the important element. 
Irregularities and exceptions there are in plenty, and to learn 
these, for the pupils who are not good spellers by a gift of 
nature, practice and written practice will be necessary. 
Formal lessons on the differences between his and is, their 
and there, here and hear, are tedious and of little real value. 
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Practice in writing usually means dictation, an exercise 
condemned much too readily because it was so much abused 
in the past. Dictation is a very good teaching device, as 
teachers of foreign languages have found out. In order to 
be valuable, it certainly should not be only the stereotyped 
dictation of a paragraph, prepared or unprepared. That 
is a test which is in place at an examination, but inappro- 
priate on most other occasions. The teacher should sore 
compose his own dictation for the particular purpose whic 
he has in view; it may be a single word, or sets of words, 
alike or unlike, or again a phrase or a sentence; he may 
sometimes read a sentence or two and expect only chosen 
words to be written down. Dictation as a method should 
be flexible and varied. It will rarely occupy a whole lesson 
period, for it will be used to clinch a bit of teaching and fix 
the new words in memory. 

Spelling is for most persons determined by the eye and, 
broadly speaking, the more they read with attention, the 
better they spell. But a fair number of children seem 1n- 
capable of associating the sound of a word with its spelling, 
and for them spelling by letters and syllables seems inevit- 
able. The teacher is likely to be troubled.by mistakes 1n 
common words, like ‘his’ or ‘is’, ‘their’ and ‘there’, already 
mentioned. If æ.class regularly confuses these, the teacher 
should give a daily dictation for two or three minutes of sen- 
tences like “There he is,’ ‘They used their eyes,’ with varia- 
tions, until the class is even wearied into the accurate 
memorising of these essentials, and until a wrong spelling 
‘looks wrong’. In all its work with spelling, the class should 
learn to regard mis-hearing as a more heinous offence than 
mis-spelling : this especially in words with ‘h’. So a great 
and even an exaggerated distinctness of speech must be 


cultivated by the teacher in these exercises. m 


GRAMMAR 


The difficulty in teaching grammar lies not so much in 
the method as determining what position grammar is to 
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occupy. The young teacher will have his task prescribed 
for him and must devise means accordingly. He should 
remember one or two important principles. The English 
language is so flexible that it cannot be constricted within 
very narrow rules. No attempt, therefore, should be made, 
at this stage, to give precise and scientifically accurate 
definitions, since such definitions will be beyond the intelli- 
gence of the children. No definitions of the apparently 
simple conception of a verb or of a sentence have been de- 
vised which are at once accurate and comprehensible to be- 
gmners; grammarians themselves quarrel over these funda: 
mentals. 

On the other hand, no one has a good knowledge of his 
native tongue who does not attach a meaning clear enougk 
for practical purposes, to the common terms of grammar 
such as noun, verb, sentence, singular, masculine, compara: 
tive, passive, subject and predicate. The safest course 
seems to be to let the pupils learn by multitudes of example: 
what these constituents and these phenomena of our lan 
Suage are in practice. A rough description will have to bi 
used, but it will rarely be thought desirable to provide a lis 
of formal definitiors or so-called rules. The work will, ir 
fact, be done incidentally in the ordinary course of lessons in: 
volving reading or composition, rather than by way o 
Specific exercises. 

Above all, in grammar ev 
the teacher should beware 
many phrases, 


en more than in other subjects 
of pedantry, remembering tha 
which a strict grammarian would condemn 
are undoubtedly part of good conversational English. Ne 
one really says ‘Whither are you going?” or ‘It is they,’ anc 
very few ask ‘Whom are you looking for?’ So sentences 
the meaning of which is perfectly clear when they ar 
spoken, should not be pilloried as inexact. ‘I want my bicycle 
mending, badly’ is unmistakable as uttered by a speaker anc 
need not be criticised in speech. 


IX 
MATHEMATICS 


N discussing the teaching of reading we suggested that 

there should be borne in mind a distinction between the 

introductory stage proper and the later stage of sys- 
tematic application. So with mathematics a useful dis- 
tinction can be made between the stage in which the child 
is acquiring a familiarity with the elements of number and 
shape, and the later stage of applying his knowledge to 
systematic arithmetic and geometry. Before we discuss 
these two subjects in a little detail it may be helpful to dis- 
pose of a fallacy that has tended, in some areas, to keep 
mathematics as a thing apart from the remainder of school 
life. There is no acceptable evidence in support of the 
feeling sometimes expressed by such dicta as ‘girls can’t do 


is certainly no reason why the percentage of women 
teachers able to deal efficiently with the subject should not 
be at least as high as that of men teachers. There are, of 
course, individual strengths and weaknesses, but there is no 
need any longer for the teacher to be afraid of taking this 


Indeed, some mathematics must be included in the make- 
up of every literate person. The case for this is excellently 
written in the report of the Mathematical Association on the 
teaching of mathematics in primary schools which says : 

112 
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There are four generally accepted reasons for including 
Mathematics among school subjects. These we put first and 
we would then add a fifth reason, which we consider gives 
Mathematics a special place in the development of every 
thinking human being. + s 

Firstly, Mathematics, is the language of orderliness and 
ordered thinking and has made possible such things as train 
timetables, and the identification of pages in a book, roads on 
a map, or houses in a street. Methodical records of any kind 
make use of numbers, or a sequence of letters, as well as suc- 
cinct and systematic arrangement. A 

Secondly, Mathematics is the tool and language of science. 
It is essential to the planning of bridges, railways, cars and 
planes; it is the language used to describe the scientific marvels 
which twentieth-century children in an economically advanced 
country use everyday. It is important therefore that children 
should learn the part Mathematics has played in these achieve- 
ments and what the present-day way of life owes to Mathe- 
matics, z 

Thirdly, we include Mathematics because of the pleasure it 
can give. Mathematics has grown not only because it meets 
man’s néeds, and increases his power over nature, but also be- 
cause he has delighted in it: some of our children (and we do 
not know which, when we begin to teach them) will certainly 
find pleasure in mathematical thinking. All can feel pleasure 
in achievement as they master small steps in mathematical 
processes and solve what to them are little problems. 

Fourthly, a child lives in a community which uses the lan- 
guage of numbers and measurement and shapes in everyday 
talk. This language has grown through centuries, but a child 
has only a few years in which to master what he needs of it. 
Some deliberate effort must be made therefore towards this 
mastery while ensuring that the learning be a genuine develop- 
ment of understanding, not a mere parrot-like repetition of the 
Sounds of the language without adequate experience of its 
meaning. Mathematical power is not something which every 
child will develop as part of his natural growth, like the ability 
to walk; he must begin, as the most primitive of his forebears 
began, by distinguishing one from many, closed from open, 
and so on, and he must go through many stages of experience 
and experiment in his own person. Mathematical ideas are 
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an inheritance accumulated through many centuries and con- 
tributed by many minds, and the child must reach them for 
himself through the language he uses to describe his ex- 
periences, 

So the four obvious and generally’ recognised reasons for 
teaching Mathematics are its utility and scientific value, and 
the personal enjoyment of the child and his right to enter into 
the accumulated knowledge of mankind, 

But as we have stated above we would add a fifth reason. 
There exists in each human mind the power to recognise order, 
to distinguish a whole and its part, and to combine wholes to 
make new and distinct wholes, These are fundamental pat- 
terns of mathematical thinking, and modern investigation 
seems to suggest that they are fundamental patterns of all 


thinking. If this be true it is perhaps the most forcible reason 
for teaching Mathematics, 


c e will still be necessary from time to 
time in order to introduce fresh points of advance, and to 
test, revise and summarise what the children have been 
practising by themselves. Tt is, however, the individual ex- 
perience that will provide the basis of understanding. To 
quote again from the Mathematical Association report : 


Practice without the power of mathematical thinking leads 
nowhere; the power of mathematical thinking without prac- 
tice is like knowing what to do but not having the skill or tools 
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to do it; but the power of mathematical thinking supported 
by practice and rote-learning will give the best opportunity for 
all children to enjoy and pursue Mathematics as far as their 
individual abilities allow. 


; Some teachers try to build up in the mind of the child 
visual conceptions of number, proceeding slowly to teach 
him to recognise groups of 3 and 4 and to form mental pic- ` 
tures of these numbers as .. and : : ; they then suggest that 
5 should be thought of as :+:,6as:::or.’... and so on. 
Others provide cards with the number and an appropriate 
set of pictures, but probably it is better to let the child form 
such mental images of numbers as appeal to him, after 
handling counters freely and arranging them to his taste. 
Other teachers associate number with length, using special 
wooden bricks or strips suitably divided. As a method of 
carly teaching for a very small class or a single pupil, this 
plan has much to commend it; but countable things do not 
Present themselves in series of lengths, and the method is 
apt to be cumbrous in a large class. In any event the young 
child is familiarising himself with figures throughout most 
of his everyday life. © 

As 10 is the basis of our arithmetic, children should 
acquire first an assured knowledge of thefirst ten numbers, 
by all varieties of means. ‘There is no reason, however, why 
the class should not make occasional excursions beyond 10. 
To count by units to 20 or 30, and by 10's or 5’s to 
100, may be a mechanical exercise, but it teaches a good 
deal that is useful about the sequence of numbers and it 
associates the rhythm of the numbers with their names and 
their symbols. The next step is, not to do as was at one 
tme thought right, to proceed to know thoroughly up to 
20, but to attack numbers 1-100. The easier operations 
would come first: 5+3; 35+3; 65+3; 78—4; 88-4; 
60+10; 60+20;andsoon. Then the more difficult opera- 
Hons involving the passage over a 10: 8+7; 28+7; 15-8; 
75—8; and so on. Counters, which now must include 
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bundles of ten, will continue to be used in learning the pro- 
cesses and in testing results. So also the children should see 
100 in rows of 10 tens, build up 100 in the same way and 
learn their way about. The arithmetic becomes a mode 
of dealing with figures rather than numbers, it is true, but 
the figures represent numbers which are understood. For 
the aim is to give to the class a good working knowledge of 
1-100, both mentally and on paper, but especially mentally. 
In their later years they will look upon numbers of two 
digits as numbers to be dealt with as readily as single digits, 
without recourse to pen and paper. n 
It will be found useful to make the pupils record their 
work from the beginning. The individual methods lend 
themselves to this. Once he has learnt the symbols for the 
numbers, the child can easily acquire the habit of putting 
down his little sums as he performs them : 4+4=8; 9—5 = 
4 and so on. Even at this stage it is advisable that the 
form in which he sets down these sums shall be in an accept- 
able array of figures and signs of operation. The point 
need not be stressed to the child, but the teacher should 
remember that it is necessary for the symbolism to be trans- 
lated into English prose: a clumsy setting cn destroy, or at 
least make ambiguous, the meaning of what has been 
written. The pupil will also rapidly learn to invent his own 
sums and feel a pardonable pride in showing what he can 
do. Side by side with the scheme of progress in abstract 
number founded upon concrete experience, the youngest 
children can be made acquainted with very simple problems 
of money and with simple measurements. Here too they 
should in the first instance see and handle real measures, and 
real or imitation coins, There is no space here to describe 
methods in more detail or to discuss the best modes of teach- 
ing subtraction, multiplication and division or cf introducing 
the idea of fractions. The manuals, and especially the 
Mathematical Association reports already referred to, will 
furnish abundant particulars. It may be remarked that in 
the initial stages very large numbers are not required. The 
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essentials of the various arithmetical processes can be learnt 
with numbers within the range already suggested. 

At this point a note on the question of tables is in place. 
Addition tables are ng longer learnt by rote as they once 
were, nor is there any necessity for them. But multiplica- 
tion has always been a’source of vexation and according to 
the well-known rhyme division is as bad. It was the old 
practice to commit tables to memory without explanation. 
They were repeated without mistake and a good class would 
respond at once to a rapid series of questions which jumped 
from one table to another. Unfortunately, except with a 
few intelligent children, the plan gave no power to construct 
a new table, or to rebuild one that had been partially for- 
gotten. 

Reactions against this method went to an opposite ex- 
treme : many teachers made their pupils build up tables on 
an intelligent plan, but failed to ensure their being com- 
mitted firmly to memory. The children, otherwise capable 
enough, failed later on through uncertainty in such know- 
ledge, artd were accused of slowness when they merely lacked 
the necessary groundwork for exact computation. By all 
means children ,shoald construct their tables, and go on 
beyond 12 times 12 up to 20 times 20. But they should 
have them firmly in memory, at any rate yp to 12 times 12. 
There is now general acceptance that the order of learning 
the tables should not be the numerical order, but that greater 
Success is obtained if they are taught in associated groups. 
Thus the tables of multiplication by 2 and 4 should be fol- 
lowed by those of 5 and 10 and then by those of 3, 6, 9. 
The following stage will be to associate the 8 times table 
with the 2 times and the 4 times, and the 12 times table 
with the 3, 6 and 9 times. It is not fair to handicap chil- 
dren by leaving them with some uncertainty in their minds 
about their figures. Thus within the range already men- 
tioned (as far as 12 times 12), the answers to questions in 
multiplication should be virtually automatic. No fear of 
the charge of mechanical teaching or of rigid drill should 
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deter a young teacher from insisting upon this knowledge 
of the tables. There is even a play element in them. Itis 
useful also to work out tables for 20, 16, 15, 14, 25, 60 times, 
which will be required later on. If an upward limit is de- 
sired, products beyond 100, 144 or 200 can be excluded. 
Children will also strengthen their arithmetical limbs, so to 
say, if they practise division tables, and even tables like 3 
times 1; 3 times 14; 3 times 2; 3 times 24, etc. : 

In due course the pupils reach classes for which an arith- 
metical text-book is prescribed. The young teacher must 
not be misled by the completeness and the orderliness of such 
text-books and suppose that he has little to do but follow 
the book. He has to remember that the business of the 
primary stage in arithmetic is not simple; it is to apply the 
knowledge of the Principles of arithmetic, acquired in an 
elementary form in the earlier years, to larger numbers, to 
sums of money, to weights and measures, to fractions, vulgar 
and decimal, and with this to teach more advanced ways of 
handling numbers and the use of computation in practical 
life. At the same time the importance of accuracy must be 
understood. Vague and imperfect conceptions of meaning 
in English and history, and to some extent in geography, 
may be pardoned in the young and immature, but there 
must be no indefiniteness in early arithmetic. The use of 
approximations comes much later. 

Before offering positive suggestions on detail a general 
question or two must be discussed. What should be the 
balance between ‘mental and written arithmetic? How 
much should the teacher show or demonstrate and how 
much make the class work examples? How far should he 
attempt to teach the theory of arithmetic and how far de- 
pend on rule of thumb? How much of what they do are 
the children to visualise? x 

A safe rule is that as much of the working of a sum as 
possible should be done mentally, save when a teacher may 
ask for very full working so as to reveal failures in method 
or m accuracy. Far too, much margin work is often 
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allowed, e.g. division or multiplication, which (with the 
answers) should be easily carried in the head, easy divisions 
by 20 or multiplications of small numbers by single digits. 
No one aims to make lightning calculators juggling with 
large numbers, but the capacity of average children to 
reckon in the head is dften underrated. In any case, it is 
speech rather than writing which is the more natural form 
of communication for the younger child, so that the amount 
of paper work undertaken before the age of about 9 can 
often be unnecessarily excessive. 

‘Mental arithmetic’ has another meaning not to be over- 
looked—the rapid dealing with small problems, in money 
especially, the use of short methods, quick calculation gener- 
ally. This useful form of gymnastic should be adequately 
cultivated, especially in the kind of problems that occur in 
the practical business of shopping and travel, but it need not 
become a fetish. 

There is no more fascinating lesson than a good demon- 
stration lesson in arithmetic, when the class is led on step 
by step to the perception of a new rule, the pupils being 
called upon at all points to do the actual reasoning and 
working and the, teazher guiding by penetrating questions, 
and helping only when the class is at a complete loss. But 
the young teacher should beware of pitfalls. One brilliant 
lesson, on the multiplication of decimals does not finally 
teach the class how to do these teasing sums. The class 
often reaches a triumphant conclusion and forgets the road 
to it. Immediate practice and plenty of it, frequently 
accompanied by partial or complete repetition, will be 
necessary, 

Moreover, a demonstration lesson gains immensely in 
force, if the class is ready for it, by having reached a point 
at which a new rule is required. Suppose, for example, a 
class has had plenty of practice, especially mental practice, 
in adding and svbtracting fractions with the same denomi- 
nator and can so far handle fractions as familiarly as in- 
tegers; they will appreciate (and it is to be hoped, demand) 

I 
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the method by which fractions with unlike denominators 
are added. Not all important new rules can be approached 
in this way—simple interest, for example—but the ground 
can be broken here easily enough by a reference to Savings 
Banks. The main thing is not to overdo demonstration on 
the one hand, and on the other not to let the class blunder 
along unintelligently for want of a little showing. 

In an earlier chapter allusion has been made to ‘concrete 
arithmetic’, and the misuse of the term has been hinted at. 
The pleas that are heard for more ‘concrete’ and more 
‘visual’ arithmetic, arise from a perception that much of the 
arithmetic of the text-books is unreal to children; they have 
no mental image corresponding to numbers and quantities 
like 250, 15/16, 0:0125, 3 tons, £173, 80 miles, except the 
figures or words to represent them. If they have not these 
images, are they not merely juggling with figures? 

The young teacher need not be anxious on this account, if 
he will observe one or two precautions. Arithmetic, after 
all, is an abstract science in the main, and a constant refer- 
ence to the ‘concrete’ gets in the way of smooth and rapid 
working. It is a piece of common sense in the early stages 
to make the operations as real and consrete as possible, and 
later on to bring in as Many practical applications as pos- 
sible. Thus, in beginning money sums, they should handle 
coins, real and imitation, with sufficient familiarity to con- 
vince them that a half-crown is a coin in actual use, that 
it does amount to two shillings and sixpence and that eight 
go to the pound sterling. So in weights and measures, 
especially the latter, they should, up to the limits of feasi- 
bility, handle ounces, and pounds, fill or see filled a quart 
Jug with two pints and measure distances with wooden, 
tape or chain measures. They will but vaguely remember 
the feel of an eight-ounce weight, but they çan judge the 
capacity of a breakfast cup, and they can measure lengths 
and areas to an almost indefinite extent. 

Project work that will incorporate much of this gradually 
acquired knowledge will often help to consolidate it. Thus 
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the building of a scale model of a village or of the school 
playground or of an aeroplane, or the making of clothes of 
different sizes will all fall within the scope of the junior 
school. The ramifications of this at the secondary stage are 
obvious. Work on nfaps, in the wood or metal shop or in 
the house-craft room, is only one part of a whole which will 
be continually involving computation and, especially, con- 
cepts of shape, area and volume. 

It is in this connection that we might draw attention to 
the fact that geometry is at least as important as arithmetic. 
‘Children can distinguish shapes long before they are in- 
terested in comparing size or measuring length. For most 
people, and certainly for children, the appreciation of spatial 
properties such as parallelism or the patterns made by shapes, 
is more important than training in deductive logic.’* Ideas 
of symmetry, and of pattern of shapes created through move- 
ment, and of angles, will become natural to the growing child 
provided he is suitably guided in understanding and inter- 
preting the things that he experiences. r 

Some» suggestions may be offered on a few points of 
detail. In the first place it is very important that the pupil 
should thoroughly understand the place value of the digits 
in our notation? This is not to say that when he is multi- 
plying 176 X 35, he should think all the time of the value 
of the tens and hundreds figures, still less that he should say 
‘thirty times 70 is 2,100’. But he should have at the back 
of his mind and at command the consciousness that the 7 
represents 70, the 3, 30 and the product as he puts it down 
is 21 hundreds. By the same token he should never think 
of 721 as seven two one, but always as seven hundreds and 
two tens and one unit. Only in the introductory lessons 
need the teacher remind his class that the 3 they carry in 
an addition, the 1 they borrow or add in subtraction, repre- 
sent not always units but tens or hundreds and so on, accord- 
ing to their place in the series. Once this simple, but 
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necessary bit of theory is grasped, the class should work 
away as mechanically as they will. 

Decimals will not be understood unless the place value of 
integers is quite clear. From time to time by way of re- 
vision and in order to cultivate a readiness to handle large 
written numbers, the class may read*a number like 35,679 
as 35 thousands, etc., or 356 hundreds, etc., or 3,567 tens, 
etc. To emphasise this arithmetical intelligence—and to 
avoid careless blunders—most teachers begin a multiplica- 
tion sum with the digit in the multiplier of highest value, 
and again, in a division sum they place the items of the 
quotient as they are reached over the last digit in the 
quotient which is being divided, thus : 


3652 (and 10 over) 
16)58442 


It is valuable if this form is adopted consistently. It is the 
one which reduces the number of errors to a minimum and 
the advantage of a common pattern is a help to the.child in 
understanding the processes involved. 

The importance of all this in decimals need not be more 
than mentioned. X g 

If, as has been justly claimed, the mathematics lesson 
affords an admirable training in English, it is obvious that 
extreme accuracy of statement is essential. To write an 
answer in division such as 2,163 shillings+20 in the form 
£108+3 instead of £108 and 3 shillings over must be for- 
bidden. So also equations generally must really equate : 


37+48—26+18—11=37+48+18=103—26—11—66 


is not permissible at all, even if the answer is right. So 
statements in ‘problems’ must be exact, though they can be 
abbreviated, as they should be. 

Something has already been said about. the handling of 
concrete material. Young teachers are lightheartedly told 
to let their classes learn their fractions ‘practically’. The 
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advice is sound enough, but not at all easy to carry oyt. The 
obvious way is by making the children measure lines and 
areas and fractions of these, but a common mistake is to 
have the units too small—the inch, for example. The 
common foot rule, with its inches, half, quarter and eighths 
of an inch, or its tenths or twelfths, invaluable as it is in 
its place, is perhaps responsible for some confusion when 


used to demonstrate the meaning of fractions. The frac- » 


tional parts are almost too small to be seen. It is better to 
take a plane figure, a square or perhaps even more useful 
an oblong, and let the children experiment with that. They 
are not yet to find their way to the rule for adding fractions 
of unlike denominators, but to grow familiar with fractions, 
and no longer to shy at the customary method of writing 
them. Fractions like 4, $, #4, &, 34, should be as readily 
named and dealt with as integers. It is better to keep the 
nomenclature five-sixths and not to confuse beginners with 
the notion of one-sixth of five. This, and the still more 
difficult conception of five-sixths as expressing ratio should 
be left till the next stage. When the first strangeness of 
fractions has been overcome, the children will be ready to 
begin exercises in fractions which involve the four rules. 

A concrete way of approaching decimals is to let the 
class construct on paper a few largish squares, dividing them 
longitudinally into tenths, and later by horizontal division 
into tenths to make hundredths. It is then easily possible 
by shading parts of the square to show the class what 0°3, 
0°14, etc., look like, and what they mean; and so, with 0°03, 
0:07, 0'26, and the like; the bright boy of the class will 
himself invent a simple method of indicating on his square 
0:125 or 0'635. For the main part, however, the teaching 
of decimals will have to be abstract, and will depend for its 
success on a thorough understanding of place values. It is 
in the secondary school that applications of this aspect of the 
work come to the fore. 

The early lessons on arithmetic should ensure as much 
facility as possible in the mechanical processes of addition, 
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subtraction, multiplication and division, with a complete 
mastery of the necessary tables. It is waste of time to dwell 
on reasons at this stage, and it is not essential to wait until 
the perfect method of teaching every simple rule has been 
discovered. Skill and familiarity are more important than 
elaborate reasons or efforts at explaiaing: the mental pro- 
cesses involved are more important than the answers pro- 
duced. In making use of the skill gained by such practice 
the pupils will work out problems and applications of rules. 
Here explanation is desirable. Thus, when the time comes 
for workéng sums in interest, there should be a reason given 
for every step. A mere formula is not enough. On the 
other hand, a complete knowledge of a formula and its basis 
will be of little help if the pupil breaks down in such things 
as multiplication or division. Therefore we must seek 
accuracy in computation by repeated exercises, putting €x- 
planations, and theory, in their proper order as they become 
requisite. 

Correspondingly, as the course progresses into the second- 
ary stage, early opportunity should be sought of introducing 
letters in place of numbers, so that the transition to Algebra 
becomes readily accepted. In the Secendary School, there 
is little limit to the range of topics that can be introduced, 
with correlation whenever possible to other subjects of the 
curriculum. Graphical work can provide an introduction, 
however humble, to Statistics; surveying and navigation pro- 
vide possible practicable stimuli; the housekeeping budget 
calls for knowledge of weights and measures as well as 
money; and so on. For whatever aims and reasons mathe- 
matics is included in the programme, there will be no diffi- 
culty in finding sufficient material to satisfy them. 


X 
OTHER SUBJECTS 


INCE speech, reading, arithmetic and writing are the 
G pict of learning, they must be based upon suit- 

able material. History, geography, elementary science, 
languages and practical work form, perhaps, the chief cate- 
gories of this material. The Ministry of Education report 
on the primary school has something particularly apt to say 
about this, and the points made in the following quotation 
about primary education apply equally to the great bulk of 
secondary school work. 


‘The production of juvenile authors, mathematicians and 
Scientists is neither to be anticipated nor to be desired. 


It is reasonable, however, to expect that children should : 


acquire simplo kinds of manual skill and take pleasure in 
using them; that they should admire what is admirable in form 
and design; that they should read some good books with zest 
and enjoyment; and that they should learn that the behaviour 
of the physical universe is not arbitrary or capricious, but 
governed by principles, some at least of which it is possible for 
them to grasp. Such a curriculum includes several different 
elements. Each of these elements, language and speech, 
manual work, art, history and geography, mathematics, science 
and the study of nature, obviously opens unlimited vistas. 
Each is the sphere of a different specialism and each is often 
described as a separate subject. For certain purposes, and in 
certain connettions, the description is just. The technique of 
learning or of teaching one of them is different from that which 
is required for arpther . . . but divergent streams spring from a 
common source in human experience, and methods appropriate 
to children of an age when they can follow specialised interests 
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along the lines of logical development are not necessarily best 
suited to a stage when curiosity is strong but the capacity for 
logical analysis and consecutive reasoning is still relatively 
weak. Subjects are not independent entities, but divisions 
within the general field of knowledge, whose boundaries move, 
and should move, backwards and forwards. They are arti- 
ficial, in the sense that the classification which they represent 
is not an end in itself, but the means by which some measure 
of order and system is introduced into the complex world of 
intellectual interests. At one stage of education it is important 
to emphasise the characteristics peculiar to each as a separate 
discipliney at another the common experience which underlies 
them all. Both these aspects of the truth are vital, and neither 


must be sacrificed; but they are not equally relevant at all 
periods of life. 


_ To consider some of these aspects in rather more detail 
it is first necessary to appreciate that the foundations will 
have been laid in the earlier years, those of history in some 
of the stories of the first period, those of geography and 
science in the miscellaneous talks which will have: accom- 
panied the stories in conversation lessons, Side by side with 
tales of real and imaginary happenings, the teacher of the 
younger children will give lessons on things, lessons with 
objects and pictures, and chats upon all kinds of interesting 
phenomena met with at home or in the world outside. 
The now somewhat outmoded phrase ‘object lesson’ is 
too narrow a term for this kind of teaching, and a certain 
type of lesson, which attempts to exhaust the characteristics 
of a particular object displayed before the class in a specific 
period, is liable to be stereotyped and dull. What is wanted 
1s to continue under school conditions the mode in which a 
child brought up in a good home acquires an immense mass 
of knowledge of the world around him. The knowledge 
is miscellaneous, and it is obtained incidentally and inter- 
mittently. It is gained by such a fortunate child by con- 
versation, in which the child’s own questioning plays a con- 
spicuous part; through picture-books and toys; through com- 
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panionship with elders and through travel. Though mis- 
cellaneous, it is none the less genuine and valuable, for the 
young child is not yet ready for systematic and orderly 
learning. 

Present-day social conditions are tending more and more 
to cast additional responsibility in these matters upon the 
schools. Smaller families mean that many children fail to 
obtain the benefits of growing up in an environment where 
they have to learn to give and take in company with others, 
and where they may learn from others. In many cases, 
also, both parents of the child may be at workeand this, 
though perhaps inevitable and essential, can mean that home 
circumstances are not all that might be desired. It is, 
therefore, all the more necessary that the school imitate 
wherever possible the best type of home conditions. School 
procedure may be more orderly, but it should not be made 
too formal. Thus, instead of set lessons on a flower or a 
plant or a bird, the children may be asked to make 
occasional or periodical observations, especially where 
growths to be noted. The march of the seasons, with the 
changing aspects of weather, plants, birds and animals, lends 
itself especially, to this kind of observation. Another kind 
occurs when children are told beforehand what to look for 
in some of the common phenomena of the town, village or 
street, to report what they have noticed about trains, or 
other vehicles, or about the work of the tradesman, the post- 
man or the policeman. The set lesson will have its place 
when the teacher will gather together the observations of the 
class and weave them into a connected description or into a 
narrative. 

Even the object lesson, sparingly used, can be employed 
with advantage, for in it the teacher can not only permit the 
children to gbserve but also show them what they should 
observe, and suggest to them the questions they should ask 
themselves and; the teacher. This is the best method of 
training observation, by directing the open-eyed curiosity of 
the children into channels which begin to be orderly and - 
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regular. Thus the ideas of contrast and comparison may 
be introduced and a new stimulus given to the child’s own 
inquiries. Lessons of the kind described, while conveying 
information by the way, are not mere information lessons, 
pure and simple. Consequently they are certainly not to 
be revised and confirmed like the multiplication table, and 
children should not be examined on such lessons, as they 
may later be examined on their knowledge of geography. 
If after two or three years of such lessons on things, the 
children keep their curiosity undimmed and their thirst for 
fresh knowledge still active, and if they have not only picked 
up a good deal of various information but have retained a 
lively interest in the world that surrounds them, they will be 
ready and able to profit by systematic instruction in history, 
geography and science. 

Meanwhile, and this cannot be emphasised too often, 
there must be ever present the recognition of the develop- 
ments of a technological age. These developments mean 
that children are growing up in, and accepting, what is 
Virtually a different world from that of any previous-genera- 
tion of children. They take for granted the marvels (if 
that be the right word) of trans-continental television links, 
of space guns and satellites, of supersonic ‘planes and the 
uses of atomic energy. 

It is in no way facetious to recall that after the 1914-18 
war there was a popular song which asked ‘How are we 
going to keep them down on the farm, now that they’ve seen 
Paree? Now, less than half a century on, it is the children 
who have not only seen, through the medium of television, 
events as they happen, when they happen, where they 
happen in Paris, They have also (and it may well be that 
the more prim educationists will find greater satisfaction 
from this) seen under the Mediterranean to the ocean bed, 
and seen movements in the crater of Vesuvius. They will, 
at the cinema, have gained ideas of life in -every continent 
of the world and especially, perhaps, will kave a grandilo- 
quently distorted concept of America, 
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The point need be no further stressed, for his own com- 
mon sense and imagination will leave no doubt in the mind 
of the teacher that academic platitudes or a re-hash of 
material from dated text-books will not be acceptable to 
his class. The topics to be taught will be continually 
changing in emphasis? the approach to them must be more 
than ever lively, apposite and constructive. Such attitudes 
will still involve work for teacher and class, but that is not 
to be regarded as a deterrent. Finally, in the preamble, it 
will be recognised that these remarks apply to all teaching 
generally; they have been interpolated here sincestheir im- 
plications have an even greater impact when such ‘other 
subjects’ as history, geography and science are being con- 
sidered, 


HISTORY 


_ There is no such agreement on the methods of teaching 
history in the primary stage, or even beyond, as there is con- 
cerning geography. It is sometimes even doubted whether 
systematic history can be taught at all to children up to 
eleven in the sense in which systematic geography un- 
doubtedly can, Experts also dispute whether the early 
lessons should aim at giving the classes a framework of lead- 
ing facts with dates, which may be filled in later on, or 
whether emphasis should be laid on the social life of the 
English people to the neglect of reigns, dates, politics and 
conquests; and, again, whether an outline of world history 
should not precede the regular study of English history. 

_The young teacher will find these questions settled for 
him by his syllabus, and by the books he may be expected 
to use. He must make the best of it. If he is asked to 
include dates that appear to him to have no meaning for the 
class, Jet him,nevertheless see that the pupils learn them with 
such help as he can provide in the form of time-charts and 
other devices. >No one nowadays seriously expects the 
young historian to know by rote the dates of a large number 
of events such as the battles in the Wars of the Roses. The 
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dates when prominent personages flourished or when great 
events occurred are not so numerous that to learn them as 
they come is a task to be groaned over. 

For the rest, the teacher must make the history live. 
After all, it is a story, and the interest of children in well- 
told stories is perennial. In discussing other subjects we 
have urged that the class should be encouraged to work at 
exercises and to engage in investigations of their own. 
Though this principle is not to be forgotten, history teaching 
in the primary stage will be mainly a matter of oral teach- 
ing. If the teachers are talking less in other lessons, they 
may quite properly take the floor in the history lesson, and 
cultivate a vivid power of narrative. It is not, however, 
sufficient merely to be vivid and to let the thrill evaporate; 
the teacher must see that the class gives back the substance 
in some form, in speech or writing or drawing. He can 
also bring in the class by setting them to read in their history 
book the subject of his lesson, either before or after he has 
given it. In a modest way they can prepare for him be- 
forehand, by finding answers to questions suggested from the 
book; his own exposition will gain when he makes the dry 
bones of the book live. As in geogrephy. he must avail 
himself of all kinds of illustrations; the drama, ballads, con- 
temporary accounts where these really throw light on the 
matter and are not simply material for the researcher; pic- 
tures, especially reproductions of contemporary prints and 
manuscripts, picture postcards from the British and other 
museums, and extracts from historical novels, 

Nor ust he forget local history. The hunting out of 
local history, so useful at a slightly later stage, is hardly for 
the younger children. But even these can be given a sense 
of the past where opportunity offers by seeing an ancient 
church or castle, an old cottage or some of the relics of an 
older age that still remain. They can be led to see some- 
thing of the course of history, in considering institutions, 
office-holders, and occupations such as the socal Mayor and 
Corporation, the police or fire brigade, the roadsman or the 
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smallholder, the lifeboat man, their own school and its 
Governors. It is particularly interesting to recall that 
earlier editions of this book included amongst that list of 
occupations the shepherd. He still exists, but to the 
country child to-day it is the driver of the combine-harvester 
who is the hero. In tural districts, tracing the growth of 
mechanisation of the land could itself be a prime stimulus in 
a study of local history. Such a study could also, perhaps, * 
be associated with the work of a Young Farmer's Club. It 
is not difficult to find similar analogies for work in schools 
in other types of locality. e 

Some teachers use a variety of the ‘play way’ in history. 
The class acts the striking scenes and the members of it 
compose the necessary dialogue. Done with real zest and 
a complete forgetfulness of the inevitable incongruities, this 
method is undoubtedly successful. The pupils construct 
their own accessories, usually in their own time, and in 
order to do so must engage in a simple and valuable form of 
research. But the method must be used with caution lest 
it degerierate into absurdities or be a game which is ex- 
hausted in the playing of it. The young teacher will be 
well advised to waitcuntil he is sure of the class and of him- 
self before he embarks upon it. 

The teacher of history at this stage has to combine two 
things which are not after all incompatible: a certain 
precise knowledge, without which wide generalisations are 
useless, and a sense of history, a feeling which cannot be 
easily analysed, of the great movements of the human race 
and of our own people, of the past that is still living and of 
the present that is as historical as the past. 


GEOGRAPHY 
_ With Geography we reach a fairly clearly defined sub- 
ject, now taught on lines which are generally accepted as 
sound. Probably the young teacher has himself been taught 
on the modern ‘method, and not in the older way now dis- 
credited. 
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It is usual to begin with a survey of people of other lands 
and, instead of bare definitions, to introduce children to 
geographical conceptions through pictures, modelling in 
clay, or by visits of observation and oral description. Fi ol- 
lowing this, systematic study begins, sometimes working first 
from the home country, sometimes through the main 
geographical regions of the world. Maps have a different 
purpose from the one they used to serve. Once they were 
shown almost exclusively for topography, to teach children 
where on the globe the important oceans, mountains, rivers, 
towns, etc., were. Now children are expected in a simple 
way to read maps, to infer from the data they exhibit con- 
sequences and results, the productions and industries of a 
region, the modes of approach and transport, and the like. 
They are to be familiar with the method of showing height 
of land and depth of sea and to find for themselves the route 
by which a river reaches the sea. 

This humanistic geography is very sound, and the young 
teacher should keep its aim closely in view, but he should 
not aim at training scientific geographers. From the maps 
usually available for school use, young children cannot be 
trusted to deduce conclusions of much value. They will 
not themselves and unassisted be competent to infer the 
productions of Wales from its mountains, or the corn of 
East Anglia from its climate and configuration. The skilled 
teacher will link the two together, physical conditions and 
natural productions, and connect. the two in the pupil’s 
memory; they will perceive the connection, but should not 
be expected to make it at their age, for it is a scientific step 
much beyond their years. The real work of the teacher-in 
the primary stage is to see that his class acquires a body of 
sound, full and accurate geographical knowledge, and that 
this knowledge is not an array of miscellaneous.facts, but an 
orderly series in which fact is related to fact, so far as pos- 
sible, by cause and effect and the facts are somehow associ- 
ated with the life around the school, the homes of the chil- 
dren and their country. In conveying this knowledge, and 
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in putting his pupils in the way of mastering it for them- 
selves, the teacher will prepare them for a fuller realisation 
of the great ideas which constitute geography as a science. 
There is a further study to be considered, involving 
meteorology, the association of which with everyday life is 
quite obvious. The extent of the reference to this side of 
the work must, however, depend on the age of the class. 
It is probably not possible to do much until pupils are old » 
enough to watch and record barometer and thermometer 
readings and to appreciate the meaning of rainfall returns. 
It is, however, a first-rate topic which must be considered 
for the Secondary School, and another is map-reading. 
Indeed, a course in geography at any stage can hardly be 
imagined that does not call for the constant use of maps, 
but here we are thinking of a more elaborate and imagina- 
tive use than is sometimes encountered. Even with quite 
young juniors it is possible to relate large-scale plans of-the 
school environment to the natural features of that area. In 
more senior classes, map-reading can also be featured, and 
the correlation of maps, aerial photographs and films under- 
taken. Field work and other projects fit naturally into a 
syllabus enlivened inthis way. Á 
The carly stages of geography teaching as treated briefly 
in the foregoing will be seen to call for emphasis upon things 
necessary to be known, such as facts in topography. These 
are the basis of the subject, and it unwise to neglect them 
in favour of premature attempts to show reasons and causes. 
The facts should, however, be surrounded by an atmosphere 
of reality. The children should never be allowed to forget 
that in learning the names of geographical features they are 
learning the names of places where people live and work. 
Something of the life and work should be described, and 
this iņ a manner which may be developed later into the more 
scientific consideration of the influence of surroundings upon 
the life of mankind. x s 
The link with such projects as the school journey will 
always be in the mind of the teacher; there may, however, - 
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be value in mentioning here that school journeys need not 
always be as lengthy or elaborate as convention sometimes 
seems to require. An interchange visit of children living, 
for instance, in Canterbury and Margate, or in Plymouth 
and the market towns of Dartmoor, or in York and Oldham, 
would reveal to each a completely‘ different way of life. 
Virtually all the advantages of the much more extensive 
journey can be obtained by these more modest ventures. 
Here again, however, is a matter that can only be settled 
with knowledge of the individual class, and within a par- 
ticular school organisation. 


SCIENCE 


_ It has been felt for many years that children should have 
instruction of a general kind independent of the subjects 
whose content is well-defined. No satisfactory name has 
been found for this type of instruction. The term ‘Elemen- 
tary Science’ is not quite fair to the scientist, since young 
children, though they should lay foundations upon which 
future instruction in science can be based, are nut ready 
for the true scientific approach. ‘Nature Knowledge’ and 
‘Nature Study’ are hardly adequate terms, as they seem to 
leave out engines and machines, which can appropriately 
be introduced in an elementary way, and form natural 


themes in a technological age. The German word ‘Realien’ 
(i.e. real things) has no exact En: 


5 glish equivalent, nor does a 
ae translation of the French ‘lecons de choses’ commend 
itself. 


The aims of the course are clear. One is to satisfy the 
children’s curiosity concerning the things around them, and 
to cultivate a habit of inquiring into these, and of noticing 
their characteristics. Another is to supply information, or 
better, to put the children in the way of getting it for them- 
selves by observation and inquiry, not because they should 
possess the information, but because they ought to be seek- 
ing It. 1 

Such a course will vary greatly between school and school, 
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according to the opportunities that are offered, and accord- 
ing to the tastes and abilities of the teacher. Ordinarily it 
should include in country schools, a study of the common 
objects and phenomena of the countryside, and in town 
schools, such of these as are available. The town child 
cannot study wild birds.or wild flowers in completely natural 
surroundings, but can study flowers, plants and even trees 
in cultivated surroundings, parks, gardens, flower-pots and 
plant-pots. The common objects and sights of streets and 
highways can be studied with effect. 

There remains the vast field of elementary scignce, the 
weather, the common properties of matter in its various 
forms, air, water, minerals, metals, materials. There is a 
real embarrassment of riches. In the selection, the young 
teacher, who may have the choice left very largely to him- 
self, should keep in mind the desirability of having some 
kind of system. Not that a whole year’s list should always 
turn on one general subject, but that lessons should be linked 
in groups, so that the class can feel that they have won a 
body of,,connected knowledge relating to plants, flowers, 
birds, metals, the sources and uses of water, and soon. To 
jump from the house sparrow to the radio valve and then 
to the daffodil is absurd. 

The method will depend on the particular type which 
is in hand. Sometimes the lesson wil: be a plain and 
straightforward talk, or a series of demonstration experi- 
ments, on some object such as a clock, or a bicycle, or on a 
simple piece of apparatus assembled ad hoc. At other times 
it will bring together and amplify observations which the 
clays will have been asked to make at home or on their way 
to school, concerning railway engines, signals or plants. 
Often it will not be a formal lesson at all, but the observation 
continued from day to day, or from week to week, of changes 
of weather, the growth of trees or plants, the progress of the 
seasons. Sometimes again, unless the course is narrowly 
limited to things actually visible and tangible, it may be 


an ‘information lesson’, illustrated by pictures of interesting 
K 
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animals and birds like the elephant, kangaroo or ostrich, or 
of important happenings in the world at large. 

Throughout this work the class should be called on to 
help and contribute as much as possible, and as in other 
lessons, they should in some way give back what they re- 
ceive. Sometimes they can be encouraged to bring their 
mechanical toys, and to explain their working; to collect 
appropriate illustrations and inquire about things from their 
parents and friends; to make records and very simple notes, 
and to write simple summaries. The best form of Class 
Museumis probably one that is filled and emptied each year 
by the class itself. “It should be kept in free circulation, as 
it were, the objects being reviewed frequently, some being 
discarded and others, it may be, passing on to the general 
school museum. Children like to show to others the things 
which interest themselves, and occasional special exhibits 
of toys, home-made especially, of collections of stamps, 
butterflies, fossils or plants, will suggest activities and pursuits 
to those who need the stimulus. The museum should be a 
living thing, and not merely a collection of curiesities to 
excite a passing wonder. When the matter under treatment 
is flowers and plants, the class must be told they must not 
destroy what cannot be replaced, and, even if they can 
legitimately pick flowers, not to bring extravagant quan- 
tities, or to damage plants and shrubs. The windfalls in 
all seasons in a leafy suburb or a not too well swept park 
will furnish informative collecting work for a class for one 
year. If the school has a garden there are obvious occasions 
for first-rate observation and teaching. 

The growing custom of keeping livestock, especiallyuin 
Secondary Schools (though not necessarily in rural areas 
alone), also has much to commend it. Not only is there 
obvious value on the biological side to be obtained; many 
other subjects can be associated with the housing, growing 
and breeding of, for example, poultry or pigs. These 
activities offer, too, a ready field for practical work in a 
variety of subjects. The fabrication of pans or houses in 
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craft-work classes, the keeping of simple accounts (often 
indeed, practice in book-keeping, which may not be neces- 
sarily of a very elementary level), the writing of reports are 
only some of the aspects that will come readily to the mind 
of the teacher. 

Finally, we may suggest that lessons in Primary School 
science can be illustrated by the simplest apparatus. A 
cheap tin bottle, in which a little water has been heated over 
a spirit lamp, and upon which, after it has been securely 
corked, cold water is suddenly poured, will illustrate atmo- 
spheric pressure as well as a battery of flasks and bunsen 
burners. Young children have not yet arrived at the test- 
tube kind of science. 

As in other subjects at this stage, certain facts must be 
thoroughly well-known, but the time for systematising is not 
yet. Itis best to aim at arousing interest in the surroundings 
of the pupils, and at offering such explanations as will lead 
them to further inquiry for themselves. Do not attempt 
to turn the observations and simple experiments into a kind 
of scientific ritual, or to present facts in a strictly logical 
order. The present purpose is that of fostering curiosity, 
cue x satisfying it in a manner appropriate to the needs of 
a child. 

At the Secondary School stage the study of science tends 
to become more the province of the specialist teacher. The 
effective correlation of his work with that of his colleagues 
is, as always, of the highest importance. The type of sub- 
ject to be dealt with can be extended in range so that on the 
biological side more attention can be given to social biology, 
th@ effects of man on his surroundings (and the converse) 
and modern medicines. In the physical sciences, the 
machines of everyday life are a natural starting point, while 
the public services of fuel and transport offer fruitful sources 
of interest. The pond, the potting-shed and the greenhouse 
will then vie with the mechanical or electrical engineering 


workshop as centres not only of practical but also of cultural 
learning. j 
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Training, in however humble a fashion, in scientific 
method must also form a part of any truly comprehensive 
education, and the stimulus of interest towards future 
studies in employment and in the technical college has its 
evident rewards. 


LANGUAGES 


In schools beyond the primary stage languages are usually, 
and quite properly, in the hands of specialists, but some 
suggestions may be offered for those who without specialist 
knowledge are called on to teach another language than 
English. Broadly distinguished, there are two methods of 
teaching a living foreign language, the Direct Method and 
the traditional method with grammar book and exercises. 
In the pure form of the Direct Method all the teaching is 
given from the beginning in the new language. Pupils learn 
the meaning of words and phrases not through their English 
equivalents, but by actions, pictures and conversation in the 
language. Thus the grammar of French is learnt much as 
a French child learns its own grammar. There is ro trans- 
lation into or from French. 

It might be noted that many Secendary Schools now 
choose German or Spanish in preference to (or, in the case 
of Grammar Schools, in addition to) French. The remarks 
of the next few pages use French for the purpose of illustra- 
tion but they can be regarded as equally applicable, mutatis 
mutandis, to other languages. 

It is clear from the rough description above that none but 
experts, those who are not only very much at home in French 
but also have a firm grasp of the procedure and of the për- 
pose of the method, can teach on the unmodified Direct 
Method. A teacher with a good knowledge of the rudi- 
ments can make shift and teach them on the traditional 
method, if he must, but the Direct Method is not for him to 
attempt. The price of failure is too high? On the other 
hand, what we have called the traditional method, modelled 
on long-established modes of teaching Lat"n, is rarely fol- 
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lowed in its crude form, nowadays, at any rate, in good 
schools. 

The young teacher will probably find that a method 
which combines the features of the two is required of him. 
He will be expected to pronounce French with some 
accuracy, and to teach it perhaps through phonetics; to use 
a certain amount of French in teaching, and to attempt to 
make his class speak French, or at least, to grow familiar? 
with useful phrases and locutions. If the young teacher is 
at a loss how to introduce French speech, because he does 
not himself converse readily in simple French, height well 
begin by using French for the ordinary class commands, in- 
structions and questions. The fact that these occur in the 
same form again and again is an advantage, and the class, 
once familiar with the ordinary phrasing, will be ready to 
detect the variations that can be worked in. Where the 
pure Direct Method is not employed, it is better to recognise 
frankly that the French learnt will be learnt mainly by eye 
and not by ear, and to see that the pupils know and can 
write the phrases that are used. As a further means of 
accustoming the class to the sound of French, grammatical 
terms may as cvell*be in French as in English—le present 
de l'indicatif, le pronom, etc. 

Great help is also to be gained by the use of the gramo- 
phone, and through films and broadcasting. There are 
several sets of gramophone records specifically made for 
teaching purposes, and many others that can be employed. 
School programmes on radio and television, judiciously 
chosen, are of utmost value. The programme of work in 
the subject must, of course, be satisfactorily organised if full 
benefit is to be obtained from these teaching aids; given such 
conditions, many of the handicaps against which teacher 
and*class nfight otherwise have to struggle, will be reduced 
to a minimum. | 

A lesson in French (as in Latin) requires very careful plan- 
ning in the elementary grades. It should not be confined 
to ‘construe’ dr to grammar or to composition, nor to 
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conversation only—save where it is a very short lesson. It 
need not, however, include all those. A good type of lesson 
for beginners in the language, who, we will assume, have 
done some home work, would be: the home work exercise 
rapidly corrected by the class themselves (to be collected and 
reviewed later by the teacher), questions arising out of it 
or suggested by it on vocabulary or grammar, the next exer- 
cise looked at and the new points explained, some oral trans- 
lation from the French portion; perhaps a sentence for 
dictation or a bit of conversation on a wall-picture, or even 
a French gong. 

The young teacher will be guided in the general progress 
of the teaching by the book that is used. He must not for- 
get to revise constantly, and if he finds that some exercises 
in the book are constructed to illustrate some particular point 
only, he should compose amalgamated exercises to combine 
the earlier idioms with the later. If he is to take his work 
seriously, and is not already a good French scholar, he must 
extend his own knowledge of phonetics, pronunciation and 
conversation, if possible under guidance. 

Practice in French conversation is extremely difficult to 
conduct satisfactorily, even with small’nurmbers. But an 
ingenious teacher, apart from the incidental conversation 
arising out of exercises and class orders, will find ample 
material in the classroom itself, in pictures, and in the 
common actions of daily life, for extending the vocabulary 
of his pupils and making them use it. The ability to con- 
verse without being stilted or limited will be fostered if some 
common verbs in the most frequently used tenses are learnt 
early. Variety in phrasing should be encouraged. Thus 
it is not necessary to put all questions in the words ‘Qu’est- 
ce que c'est que’. The miscellaneous nature of these sugges- 
tions indicates, only too clearly, that there are few cut-iind- 
dried rules for teaching a foreign language. Here, as else- 
where, the teacher must devise his own method, taking care 


that he and his pupils work harmoniously} together, each 
performing his own part. à 
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A remark on the correction of exercises will not be out of 
place. The best method is for each boy to correct his own 
from the fair copy, put on the blackboard by teacher or 
scholar, or coming from the lips of the teacher. This is not 
suggested as the best method merely because it may save 
the teacher time and trouble, but because it trains the pupil 
to read his own exercises critically, an accomplishment not 
too common even among older people. If the pupil writes 
the correct form of the word or phrase in which he has 
blundered, he is more impressed than if he merely sees a 
mark in red or blue pencil, even with a margina? objurga- 
tion. But there are cautions to be observed in using this 
plan. It is more suitable for translations into the language, 
than for translations into English, which are better as a rule 
done orally. Its use is limited to exercises of a simple kind, 
suitable to the stage we are considering, and it can hardly be 
applied to prose compositions, where alternative renderings 
begin to be possible. General honesty in the class is, of 
course, presupposed, But the teacher must himself look 
over the corrected exercises rapidly, both to check dis- 
honesty in individuals and, more important, to detect 
carelessness and»to Maintain a standard of accurate correc- 
tion, as well as to ascertain how well or ill the exercise has 
been written. é 

In teaching languages revision must be constant and 
regular. The object of it is more than ascertaining that a 
particular construction is known or a particular book has 
been properly understood. It is to be sure that the class 
hap at command the body of accurate grammatical know- 
leflge they have once committed to memory. In proceeding 
to translation and composition, the pupil is no doubt always 
revising, but his progress is halting and uncertain if he has 
not he clerfients ready for immediate recall. Revision of 
the Latin declensions and French irregular verbs is weari- 
some, but the drudgery is well repaid by the confidence it 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION : ARTS AND CRAFTS 


We now come to the final major sections of the general 
school curriculum—those involving physical education and 
the arts and crafts. Here, apart from isolated cases where 
a teacher of other subjects indulges and exercises a personal 
predilection, it can be anticipated that specialist staff will be 
involved. ‘The scope of this book is not intended to include 
discussion of such specialist teaching, but some suggestions 
for general reading are offered in the bibliography. There 
is no need, therefore, to rehearse the obvious claims of the 
arts (and in particular, perhaps, of music and the graphic 
arts) for inclusion in any course of education worthy of the 
name. Likewise, a variety of forms of practical activity 
(woodwork, metal-work, housecrafts, physical education 
and so on) will also be included. The general principles of 
teaching, earlier discussed, will naturally apply to classes in 
these subjects. Further, it is to be hoped that all members 
of a school staff not directly concerned with teaching such 
subjects will nevertheless have a personal interest in at least 
some of them, and will take every opportunity to practice 
that interest. It is, after all, through céntaot with the mind 
and example of an educated teacher that the child at school 
is led along the paths of true education. 


s IX 
PREPARATION AND EXAMINATIONS 


«JN one school the class prepares the lesson and the teacher 
[ie it; in another the teacher prepares the lesson and 
the class hears it.’ In an earlier chapter youfig teachers 
have been advised to fall into neither of the extremes de- 
scribed in this saying, but to aim at the advantages that each 
kind of teaching carries with it. Enough has already been 
said as to the way in which the teacher should prepare. 
What of the pupil? The answer seems easy where home- 
work is the regular rule, since tradition, based on long and 
sound experience, prescribes the types of homework that can 
best be set, such as exercises in translation, examples in 
arithmetic, spellings, tables, declensions and conjugations, 
the ‘getting up’ of chapters in history or geography, and 
Occasional composition exercises. Even these commonplace 
activities are not to be haphazard. The amount to be set 
must be proportionate to the time allotted, the teacher keep- 
Ing in mind that four sums well done are better than eight 
done hastily and probably wrongly. It is safe to work to the 
average boy’s capacity; the more rapid worker may fairly 
profit by his ability, and get through his homework sooner, 
ifghe cannot be given a special task; the slower boys may 
ell be told to work carefully and show up what they have 
been able to do in the time by a conscientious effort. 

The purpose of the particular task should be before the 
teather; it*may be just practice in sums and translations, 
or revision of work gone through already, in history or 
geography, or new work to be learnt in spelling or grammar, 
or a first run through new work in history or geography, or 
a piece of literature, or again a fair copy from rough notes 
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taken in class. The rules of the school will assign the 
amount of time which a particular class must spend on 
homework, and probably the subjects which are to be taken 
on particular days. It will rest with the teacher to see that 
the time is well employed. In some schools formal ‘prepara- 
tion’ is taken as part of the time-table, so that some of the 
homework can take place during periods each day not in- 
volving regular class teaching. There was a time when for 
schools, other than Grammar Schools, little or no home- 
work of any sort was set, and no opportunity given for 
private effòrt. This can only be regarded as a pity, for 
to set a class to master a particular piece of work and for 
this to be tested is salutary discipline in the best sense of the 
word. Fortunately the phase is passing, and now more is 
again being expected of the child. Especially perhaps is 
this so in Secondary Schools, where the realisation is grow- 
ing that equality of status may well follow equality of effort. 
This is not to suggest that teachers in all types of classes 
have not necessarily been trying to do their best, but they 
may not always have expected enough from their pupils. 
At the same time home conditions must always be taken into 
account. It is not easy for a member éf a targe family, in 
comparatively restricted accommodation, to do adequate 
study when radio or television is the chief concern of those 
around him. Many schools have found that a preparation 
room where tutorial work can be undertaken has given 
results of a most satisfactory order. It may mean, of course, 
that if such a system is in operation, then some teachers will 
need to remain in the school to supervise the rooms in which 
the private study is being carried out; but there is no doulit 
that every worth-while teacher will feel this to be a reward- 
ing piece of extra work on his part and will not begrudge 
the time involved. It must not, of course, be overlodxed 
that the organisation of some schools makes even this de- 
vice difficult. For example, when the great majority of the 
pupils have to leave within five minutes of \the end of the 
afternoon session because they are transported by bus to 
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their homes several miles away, there will be little purpose 
in offering accommodation for them to stay to do prepara- 
tion. Even so, these difficulties can be overcome, for it is 
usually found that, in schools where the majority travel in 
this way, some time is available for private study during the 
lunch break. 1 

The setting of definite preparation exercises, where the 
class really prepares for future teaching, is a flexible kind of ° 
method of which a skilful teacher can make great use. In 
reading, for example, where the piece cannot with advan- 
tage be taken unseen, even young classes ought t6 prepare. 
There is no reason why they should not go over in a pre- 
liminary way chapters in geography and history; and a for- 
ward class can be set to see what they can make of a new 
rule in arithmetic from the directions in the book. It is 
obvious, as has been said, that certain things must be learnt 
and not only ‘taught’, and if they cannot be learnt out of 
school, they must be learnt in school. 


© 


CORRECTION OF EXERCISES 


No piece of the teacher’s work is more difficult to advise 
upon than the corfection of written exercise or sums. Some 
suggestions have already been made upon this subject in 
passing. They may now be discussed more fully. On the 
one hand, in a large class the personal correction of every 
piece of writing is apt to make the teacher limit the amount 
of written work which otherwise he would feel it right to 
give. Furthermore, he may well doubt sometimes whether 
hisspains are not wasted, because the careless pupils pay so 
little regard to his corrections and emendations. On the 
other hand, slackness in supervision, or an easy-going accept- 
ance of work that may be full of errors, clearly would bring 
intoltrable consequences. In this department of classroom 
work, as in others, the right advice seems to be to keep in 
view the purpose and object of correction in general and of 
each particular dccasion for correction. The teacher must 
know what his ¢lass is doing, and whether they have really * 
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understood his teaching or taken hold of what they have 
learnt themselves. The class also must know where they 
have gone wrong, and where they have been right. To 
have an exercise done and not adequately dealt with 
when it is shown up is to incur waste of time, if nothing 
worse. 

The following more particular suggestions may be made. 
The class should be trained to correct their own exercises as 
far as possible, that is to mark mistakes from oral correction 
or from fair ¢opies on the blackboard. This practice has 
been recdinmended in the section on language teaching and 
discussed there. It can be applied in other subjects: an- 
swers to written sums, to mental arithmetic where only 
the result is noted, dictation, tables, spelling, questions in 
geography and history requiring an exact answer in a few 
words, or to poetry written out. It cannot be applied to 
drawing or to arithmetic where the method is important, 
or to composition when this is on a general subject or is a 
longer answer to a question in history or geography. The 
teacher should rapidly scan the corrected exercises, not only 
to gauge the extent of the errors but to check carelessness 
and detect possible dishonesty. In atithmetic, the rapid 
correction of sums by the class will leave time for the teacher 
to look at the wrong answers and deal with them. Even 
in exercises in which the class usually marks its own, he 
should from time to time unexpectedly take a batch already 
marked and examine them critically, 

Composition is particularly difficult to deal with. Full- 
dress corrections of the whole of the work probably ough”? 
be more frequent than is necessary with exercises which atl- 
mit of more mechanical correction. The purpose of the 
exercise will often be served if half a dozen compositions are 
selected at random and carefully criticised before the Class, 
their good points receiving as much attention as the bad 
ones. Such criticism, skilfully done, will make any minute 
examination of the rest unnecessary. The teacher should 

“have a carefully devised scheme of signs to denote the kind 
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of mistake made, error in spelling, grammar or idiom, and 
also the venial mistake: but these signs should be few, for 
too many hieroglyphics puzzle and confuse. The teacher 
should know when not to mark an expression as wrong, or a 
sentence as poor, and, as far as he can, he should concentrate 
on the particular faults he wishes at the moment to eradi- 
cate. 

It is not so hard to decide what should follow or accom- . 
pany the corrections. Single-word answers, in spelling and 
also in dictation, should be rewritten accurately on the spot. 
Answers in arithmetic should be marked wrong,and left; 
where desirable, the whole sum should be done again, or if 
a long sum, and the pupil can find where he has gone wrong, 
the rest of the sum. Sometimes an essay test may be done 
again, if a class has gone wholly astray, say, in the descrip- 
tion of some familiar object, and the teacher has shown 
them how such a topic should be treated. Save as a pure 
disciplinary measure on rare occasions, however, composi- 
tions should not be rewritten; a better plan is to call for a 
composition on a similar topic. 


, EXAMINATIONS 

The foregoing suggestions lead to a consideration of 
examinations. Teachers are called on to examine their 
classes from time to time under the supervision of and for 
the information of the head of the school. For their own 
purposes also they wish to test their classes. There is an 
art in examining and also an art in interpreting the results. 
A common mistake is to confuse two kinds of tests. One 
iswhere the teacher, as part of his planned procedure 
in teaching, reviews a section of the work done be- 
fore he feels he can go forward. The other is a periodical 
—ugually a terminal—examination on the whole course, 1m- 
tended, like the first, to ascertain the success of the work of 
the period, but also intended to assess the individual perform- 
ances of the pupils, for the purpose of promotion, report, 
class order, perkaps even prizes. z 
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The differences in aim will determine differences in 
setting the tests. For the terminal or annual examination, 
where the pupils are to be strung out in order of merit, the 
test should be devised so that the abler members are 
stretched, as it were, and the less able can gain some credit 
upon easier questions. Arithmetic:affords the best illus- 
tration : a good arithmetic paper will contain a number of 
straightforward sums on which all but the complete duffers 
will score, and also harder sums, increasing in difficulty, so 
that only the cleverest can attack them with success, Other 
subjects can be treated in a similar way, if not quite so 
thoroughly. A good test so constructed with a normally 
good class, ought to produce results in which no one, 
unless the class has had to include a quite hopeless member, 
will earn no marks, the solid average members will gain 
respectable medium marks, and the few brilliant soar up 
to 80 or 90 per cent. The teacher should settle what he 
regards as a pass mark which the large majority should 
achieve. If they fail to do So, either the test is too difficult 
or the class has not mastered the subject. An examination 
of this special kind, in which most of the class obtains over 
75% marks, is a bad examination; it dells the teacher too 
little, for it does not really test the class, k 
; In this type of examination the allocation of marks to 
individual answers must, of course, be made with the desired 
end in view. The teacher who generously spills high marks 
over merely creditable attempts in composition, for example, 
only deceives himself and the class. An experienced 
examiner says that the golden rule for those who mark 
papers is to be fairly liberal up to the pass-mark standi;d 
and niggardly in the higher reaches, This hardly applies 
to answers in which there is no question of absolute right 
and wrong, as there would be in simple ‘mechanical’ syms, 
or in spellings or declensions, but to answers without glaring 
errors which are to be judged for their adequacy and full- 
ness. The counsel is entirely inapplicable to short tests 

„given in the course of teaching; if the answers to a set of 
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problems in mental arithmetic are wrong, they are wrong 
and there is an end of it. 

In interpreting the results of a ‘full-dress’ examination the 
nature of the test must be borne in mind. If the class is to 
be strung out of set purpose the criterion of the success of the 
class is how they are strung out—where the ‘peak’ in a 
graph comes. If the pass mark is 40% and the paper is 
rightly set and properly marked, a teacher may be satisfied , 
if the ‘peak’ is beyond 40%. The numbers who gain less 
than 40%, and the steepness of graduations of the curve 
up to the peak will inform him of the condition of his weaker 
pupils, as will the curve on the other side of 40% tell him 
what kind of top people he has. For estimating the success 
of a class a graph is more useful than an average, for aver- 
ages are liable to be disturbed by special conditions, and they 
cannot be relied upon unless numbers are large. 

Although examinations do not always conform exactly 
and clearly to either of the types discussed, the distinction 
is worth keeping in mind. Many teachers in the past have 
treated ‘heir weekly (or even daily) tests as if they were tests 
for promotion, and as if the only end of teaching was to 
enable a class to, do well at the terminal review. Thus dic- 
tation has been misused. It is a teaching method and is 
valuable as such, but when the dictation is of precisely the 
same kind as should occur in a termirial examination its 
value is greatly diminished. Here, as in all examinations, 
the main principle is to consider the purpose of the test and 
to model it accordingly. 

We cannot assent to the opinion of some writers or educa- 
tio that examinations are an unmitigated evil under all 
conditions. If children are led to think of them as a kind 
of bogey, as a painful struggle with a mysterious and elusive 
oppgnent who is likely to be victorious in spite of all effort, 
then examinations are really harmful. If the object of 
the test is clearty understood, and yet such a fuss is made 
of it that the children are over-strained and nervously 
excited, the effect is bad, not only at the moment but during , 
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preparation. A temporary strain may soon be over, but 
if cramming takes the place of methodical learning, the 
evil results last longer. , 
All this can be allowed without abandoning the practice 
of examination altegether. For, as things now are, it is part 
of the ordinary machinery of instruction, in classes and 
schools, necessary as a convenient mode of reviewing the 
¿work done by the pupils before the next step in learning is 
begun. Moreover, although the finer results of education 
cannot be tested by a formal examination, the acquisition 
of positive, knowledge, and the ability to apply it in familiar 
and in novel situations, can be so tested. Even the mature 
student, educating himself alone with a deliberate purpose, 
must, from time to time, take stock of what he has learnt, 
and in some sense examine himself as part of the process of 
learning. So examinations, conducted in a matter-of-fact 


manner, must be looked upon as part of the ordinary pro- 
gramme. 


If examinations are not to be injurious or wasteful of 


time, the right occasions and the purposes they serve,on each 
occasion must be clearly understood by both teacher and 
pupil. They are periodical reviews. _ As such they must 
not come too often on a comprehensive scale. The frequent 
testing in arithmetic or rapid recall of spellings or points in 


grammar need not count as examinations, for they are part 
of the method of teaching. 


External examinations are 


A an undoubted bugbear, unless 
they are in harmony with t 


he whole work of the school. 
At present they seem to be necessary, though many con- 
troversies arise as to their scope and suitability. All «he 
young teacher can do is to guard against interpreting their 
results in a false perspective. Neither external nor internal 
examinations can be used as giving a final verdict upen a 
child’s ability. Nor does success or failure in after life 
always follow upon success or failure ir examinations. 
These commonplaces are mentioned only to remind the 
«young teacher to keep a sober attitude towards examinations, 
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with a just estimate of their value for the immediate pur- 
poses of his teaching, but without undue anxiety as to their 
ultimate importance for the future of those who are ex- 
amined. 

Some nonsense has also been talked about the dangers of 
the competitive spirit in schools. If it permeates the whole 
of the work of a class, so that learning becomes a mere race 
for marks, then competition is manifestly wrong, because is 
deflects teacher and pupils from the ends they should be 
pursuing. But no great harm can result from the good- 
humoured rivalry of a healthy set of boys and girls in an 
examination. The nervous child, who takes the struggle 
too seriously, must be placed hors concours. The chief 
competitor of a particular pupil should be himself, and the 
idea of beating his own record should be sedulously culti- 
vated. This is a real preparation for life, for the desire to 
improve upon one’s own performances is a constant and 
salutary stimulus. 
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XII 
INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION 


N the greater part of this book we have been discussing 
teaching as a craft. The young teacher has been urged 
to make himself a competent craftsman, and, while not 
forgetting ideals, to busy himself with the technique of his 
profession. He has been reminded from time to time that 
to aim at skill in craftsmanship has nothing of the ignoble 
in it, and that the very multiplicity and variety of the pr ob- 
lems put before him must raise the true craft of teaching 
far above the commonplace. Yet the business of teaching 
is something more than craftsmanship, and something 
different from it. Craftsmanship appears to be concerned 
principally with instruction : teaching in its best sense 
should mean education. How far should the young teacher 
limit himself to instruction? Is he not.also to educate? 
The antithesis between instruction and education cannot 
be fully worked out here. Broadly speaking, and as com- 
monly understood, ‘instruction seems to imply that with the 
help of the teacher the pupil acquires a certain body of know- 
ledge which he must possess in order to live a useful 
life in the community. Education goes beyond the 
acquisition of knowledge, and means a training in right 
habits and right thought, and these, in their turn, should 
blossom into right conduct and good character. The for- 
mulation of a standard of true values in an age where the 
meretricious is so insistent is an invaluable part pf a gennine 
system of education. It would be generally held that 
though the conveying of instruction may admit of a tech- 
nique, the training towards right conduct and good character 
-is an undertaking too subtle to be subject to the rules of a 
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technique. One can advise and demonstrate how a piece 
of craftsmanship can be executed; but the human per- 
sonalities which have to be influenced are not like the 
material upon which a craftsman works, and not even like 
the orderly mass of knowledge upon which the teacher and 
pupils are employed. ° 

All this is doubtless true, and in this book¢there is no 
attempt to sketch a technique in education. Yet the anti-, 
thesis must not be pressed too far, and no discouraging 
corollaries should be drawn. If the children, of this country 
were thoroughly well grounded in necessary knowledge, well 
instructed only, it would be a great achievement. The 
possession of knowledge, it is true, does not ensure the right 
use of it, any more than the possession of bodily fitness and 
strength means that these will be invariably employed for 
proper purposes. But one cannot pass through the training 
which results in sound knowledge or in physical fitness with- 
out acquiring on the way some healthy interests, or, at the 
lowest, without being introduced to some such interests, and 
healthys interests are one of the surest guarantees against the 
misapplication of powers. 

Further, ‘mere iystruction’, as it is slightingly termed, if 
systematically carried on, has certain effects which can fairly 
be reckoned as contributions towards the training of char- 
acter. The purport of what has beer? said in the preced- 
ing pages will have been strangely misconceived if it is not 
evident that teaching, as it is understood in this book, is a 
co-operative effort in which both partners work alike,— 
those who learn and those who teach. The co-operation 
which we have sketched entails a training in certain good 
habits and the cultivation of certain good qualities. It can 
be accomplished only by steady fostering of honesty, punctu- 
ality and »erseverance; it should stimulate and satisfy a 
spirit of inquiry, and it calls for self reliance and a willing- 
ness to face difficulties, including necessary drudgery. It 
should cultivate a promptness of response on all occasions, a 
habit of self control, of which the fruits are accuracy and 
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exactitude, tidiness and carefulness, all manifested in a 
measure appropriate to the child’s age. These qualities 
cannot fail to be produced in some degree by the good 
craftsmanship which should be the immediate aim of the 
young teacher. I so far as they are established in a pupil, 
they form a solid basis of good character. 
~ The habits and qualities thus described do not, alone and 
in themselves, constitute a good character. They are rather 
habits and qualities which make for efficiency in any sphere 
of action. They do not in themselves guide the pupil to- 
wards the xight kind of action, still less do they furnish him 
with lofty ideals of conduct. For the higher elements of 
character other influences than those which are included 
under skilful instruction must be brought to bear. Some 
of these influences are conveyed by the »whole school of 
which the young teacher’s class forms a part, by the ethos, 
the atmosphere and tone, of the school. Such are the recog- 
nition of lawful authority and loyal obedience to it, with 
corporate feeling and spirit, a readiness to submerge the 
individual and his desires and interests in favour of the com- 
munity, good sportsmanship and fair play, a standard of 
decent behaviour in and out of school. r 

Now although the school as a whole is rightly regarded 
as something above the classes that it contains, an entity 
to which allegiance is owed, apart from the allegiance owing 
to the class, it must not be forgotten that a good school 
means good classes within it, and that the qualities of char- 
acter which mark it must be manifested in their own degree 
in the individual classes. As the teacher of one of these 
classes, the veriest beginner must be contributing in some 
way, however modest, to the ethos of the school. He can- 
not help himself. Being a person in authority in contact 
with other persons under him, he exerts a powerful-in- 
fluence, and although his attention may be concentrated 
upon the technique of teaching he is all the'time educating 
as well as instructing. He is training character by the 
Standard he sets, by his expectation that his pupils will do 
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their best, by his manifest impatience with work that is 
scamped, and by the example of his own attitude, not only 
in general towards his‘own work, but on particular occasions 
when a moral judgment must be given. 

It is necessary to beware of priggishfiess when thinking 
along these lines, but ‘with this caveat in mind it can safely 
be said that example is always superior to precept. The 
slovenly dress, careless speech or slack attitude of mind ofe 
a minority of teachers can be an influence for ill on a 
majority of pupils in a school. However stgongly we may 
{cel with Tennyson that ‘We needs must love she highest 
when we see it’, we can also recognise that in a world where 
the external influences of a catchpenny press, cheap films 
and television are so strong, and at a time when there ap- 
pears to be a general slackening of parental responsibility, 
the task of the school is greater than ever. 

There are no counsels of ‘method’ for this aspect of teach- 
ing, no ‘technique’ of exerting a right personal influence. 
The young teacher will have to rely upon his own upright- 
ness ancl common sense, and trust to his intuition in an 
emergency. In a case of difficulty he had better consult, 
not books, but,songeone older and more experienced, to 
whom the whole story may be told. He should not worry 
about his responsibility in an over-conscientious way; the 
faithful performance of that part of his duty where his 
course is clear, aided by his own sense of what is right, will 
make of him a good educator as well as a good teacher. 

Finally, beyond the qualities so far sketched there lie even 
loftier constituents of good character; reverence, @ percep- 
tion of beauty and of goodness, with a sense of ultimate 
realities culminating in religion. These also lie outside the 
art of teaching considered as craftsmanship; they do not lie 
outside theeacher’s duty. 

The tradition of the school, exemplified in its past and 
active in the present, should inculcate and suggest some- 
thing beyond the mere school decencies and properties. 
The right choice of what is. worth teaching, especially in. 
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literature, will contribute much. The judicious head of a 
school will use occasions of public solemnity to give utter- 
ance, from time to time, to what will ordinarily remain un- 
spoken. But for the most part the individual teacher will 


not consciously ard of set purpose turn high ideals and 
lofty conceptions into subjects of homily. 
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N the present chapter we offer a list of books for the young 
[ee to consult, The notes that accompany the list 
are intended to guide him in his choice. Sgme of the 
books are suggested because they contain practical details 
which could not be included in our previous chapters; for 
example, on special methods of teaching. There are also 
systematic treatises on subjects like psychology, or the 
philosophical bases of education, on which we can barely 
touch. Others again are manuals which cover much the 
same ground as the present work, but are on a scale more 
comprehensive than has been here possible. The order in 
which the books are presented is by no means the order in 
which they should necessarily be read. The young teacher 
is advised to read first that which attracts him most or that 
which he needs first to supplement what we have been able 
to supply. It is desirable that all teachers should study 
aspects of education beyond those which concern them in 
their day to day work in the classroom; but the study is so 
wide and ramifies in so many directions, into philosophy, 
sociology, history, biology, that very few can hope to survey 
the whole ground. o 
selection of Stationery Office pamphlets, and from 
those books marked with an asterisk, together with member- 
ship of a professional and a subject association, will, how- 
ever, at small expense provide the nucleus of an excellent 
personal library. Beyond that, the young teacher is advised 
to pursue the line of his own interest. He may be attracted 
by the history of education, and wish to trace out for his 
own satisfaction the development of the great educational, 
157 f , 
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ideas which have governed the world and their interrelation 
with the growth of thought, or alternatively consider in some 
detail the remarkable changes in the educational systems of 
Great Britain during recent years. Alternatively again, he 
may be interested “more in persons than in ideas, and find 
a delight in the biographies of great teachers. Psychology, 
especially in its modern forms, has a fascination for many 
«teachers. Some of them also may like to explore the rela- 
tions between the development of children and that of other 
forms of young life. Others are at home in the region of 
philosophy, they will find material in plenty for speculation 
and even for controversy. 

Very many perhaps will feel overwhelmed by their daily 
work, and will have little but excuse to offer when con- 
fronted with a suggestion that they should use their leisure 
for some form of study, even if this is removed from their 
ordinary pursuits. We would, nevertheless, end with a 
repetition of an earlier theme that the teacher is himself 
always a learner. The bibliography that follows is natur- 
ally concerned with education but the activities of tke young 
teacher’s mind—and body—should demand that he has 
many other interests and be regularly in toych with the life 
of the wider world outside school. The important thing 
is that none should rust or grow stale, but that each should 
have a mind with a growing point. 


A. ORGANISATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


These books offer a starting point for consideration of 
the wayein which the educational system of this country is 
organised. In some cases they contain material that could 
equally well fall under other sub-headings of this biblio- 
graphy; indeed there is no suggestion that these headings 
represent independent, watertight sections ofsthe whole 
field. The greater the correlation between theory and prac- 
tice, and the fuller the appreciation of the’ dependence of 
current policy upon the historical background, the more 
effective and valuable will be the student’s reading. 
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A Guide to the Educational System of England and Wales. 
(H.M. Stationery Office) 
Seven to Eleven. (H.M. Stationery Office) 
The New Secondary Education. (H.M. Stationery Office) 
o 


The pamphlets offer an authoritative account, from the view- 
point of the Ministry of Education, of the post-war situation. 
They are part of a series prepared by the Ministry, sometimes, 
in conjunction with the Central Office of Information. 
Others are listed in different parts of the bibliography, but a 
complete list will be found in the catalogue ssued by H.M. 
Stationery Office, Sectional list No. 2. Publications of the 
Scottish Education Department are given in Sectional list No. 
36. 

*Education: An Introductory Survey. W. O. Lester 

Smith. (Pelican) 

Education in Great Britain. W. O. Lester Smith. (Ox- 

ford University Press) 

Two general surveys. 

The Structure of English Education. R. Armfelt. (Cohen 

& West) 

Contains an excellent summary of the current Educa- 
tion Acts, anda concise account of the effects of that 
legislation. 

Education in England. W. P. Alexander, (Newnes) 

Written by the Secretary of the Association of Educa- 
tion Committees. 

*Our Schools. N. Fisher. (Bureau of Current Affairs) 

A review, more objective than some others, of the way 

° in which schools are planned, and of the problems arising 

in their organisation. 


B. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


he bocks listed in this section discuss from different 
points of view the general principles of education. They 
contain chapters upon the application of the principles to 
the living problems of the schools, and references to other 
books dealing more fully with specific questions. . e 
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*Education, its Data and First Principles. T. P. Nunn. 
(Arnold) : : "R 
Although one of the oldest of the books included in this 
bibliography, this contains an unexcelled preliminary 
survey of the whole field. The views expressed may not 
all find universal acceptance today; but there could be no 
better exercise for the young teacher than that of arguing 
for himself the case for and against those views. 
The Theory and Practice of Education. N. Catiy. 
(Methuen) 
Straightforward and full of commonsense. 
*Learning and Teaching. A. G. Hughes and E. H. Hughes. 
(Longmans) 
An all-round conspectus. 
Modern Psychology and Education. M., Sturt and E. C. 
Oakden. (Routledge) 
Somewhat more advanced, but most stimulating. 
Educational Psychology. C. Fox. (Routledge) p 
Somewhat more advanced, but brought up to date in 
a revised edition, with a very full list of references. 
The Montessori Method. M. Montessori. (Heinemann) 
Education on the Dalton Plan. H. Parkhurst. (Bell) 
Firsthand accounts. f 


The Aims of Education, A. N. Whitehead. (Williams and 
Norgate) a 


Education and the Social Order. Bertrand Russell. (Allen 
& Unwin) 


On Education. Bertrand Russell. (Allen & Unwin) 


The Children We Teach. S. Isaacs. (University of Léa- 
don Press) 
Helpful notes on the behaviour of primary school chil- 
dren, not as ‘psychological subjects’ but as living in- 
dividuals. £ @ 


C. HISTORY OF EDUCATION‘ 


*A Short History of Education. J. W, Adamson. (Cam- 
bridge University Press) 
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A Short History of English Education. H. C. Barnard. 
(University of London Press) 
History of Education in Great Britain. S. J. Curtis. (Uni- 
versity Tutorial Press) 
*Education in Britain since 1900. S.?J. Curtis. (Dakers) 
The most useful'recent history. 
Growth in English Education 1942-1952. H. ©. Dent. 
a (Routledge) PE 
More recent developments. 
The Silent Social Revolution. G. A. N. Lowndes. (Ox- 
ford University Press) N ə k 
A unique account of the repercussions of successive 
education acts. 
Secondary Education in the XIX Century. R. L. Archer. 
(Cambridge University Press) : 
The background : covering, in fact, the period 1789 to 
1918. 
A Short History of Educational Ideas. S. J. Curtis and 
M. E. A. Boultwood. (University Tutorial Press) 
a 


D. THE GONTENT AND METHODS OF TEACHING 
Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers. (H.M. Stationery 
Office) i ‘ 
Although not rewritten since 1997, it provides detail 
on aims and curriculum for the 5 to 15 age groups. Needs 
to be used with judgment in the light of post-war changes, 
but is still a most helpful guide. 
Activity in the Primary School. M. V. Daniel. (Blackwell) 
The Growth of Freedom in Education. W. J. McCallister. 
(Constable) mo , 
A critical interpretation of some historical views. 
- dhe Art òf Teaching. G.Highet. (Methuen) ae 
A very personal view, on the theme that teaching is an 
art and nota science. 
The Content of Education. (University of London Press) 
Proposals of the Council for Curriculum Reform. m 
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Language: Some suggestions for teachers of English and 
A Ministry e pamphlet No. 26. (H.M. 
Stationery Office) . 

Contains a brilliant account of current philosophy and 
practice, together with useful guidance and references. 
The Teaching of English in Englend. (H.M. Stationery 

Office) 


A Board of Education report issued in 1926 and mostly 
still completely apposite. ‘ 


Our Spoken Language. A. Lloyd James. (Nelson) 
Largely based on B.B.C. talks, pre-1939. 


School Libraries. C. A. Stott. (Cambridge University 
Press) 


The School Library. Ministry of Education pamphlet No. 
21. (H.M. Stationery Office) ‘ 


These two works usefully complement one another. 
The Complete Plain Words. E. Gowers. (H.M. Stationery 
Office) 


Our Living Language. A. P. Rossiter. (Longmans) 
Largely based on B.B.C. talks, post-1950, 


Publications of the English Association and of the Historical 
Association can be of the utmost value. « 9 


A French Teacher’s Yearbook. (University of London Press) 

Deals with aims and trends in French teaching, and 

provides information on recent publications, aural and 
visual aids, holiday courses, visits and exchanges, etc. 


Teaching a Modern Language. V. Mallinson. (Heine- 
mann) 


Technical and Commercial Studies in Secondary Education. 
(London County Council). (Staples Press) 

Commercial Subjects in Secondary Schools. (Scottish 
Education Department). (H.M. Stationery Office) _ 


Technical Subjects. (Scottish Education Department). 
(H.M. Stationery Office) 


Ga 


Other Stationery Office publications (see page 159) include 
pamphlets of the Ministry of Education or Scottish Education 
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Department on Art, Music, Mathematics, History, Reading 
Ability, School Health, Physical Education, Homework, etc. 


Handbook for Geography Teachers. (Methuen) 

Includes syllabuses for all stages, book lists and much 
helpful material generally. Also inclades information on 
the Geographical Association. 

Modern Ideas in Physical Education. M. W. Randall. 


a (Bell) . 
Objectives of the Physical Education Lesson. M. W. Ran- 
dall and W. K. Waine. (Bell) . 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


For these two subjects the teacher could find no better 
guidance than in the publications of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation and the» Science Masters’ Association (and the 
Association of Women Science Teachers). Their journals, 
the Mathematical Gazette (Bell) and the School Science 
Review (Murray) contain references to virtually every book 
of importance that is printed. Each society also publishes 
reports @n specific topics; the following in particular must 
be noted here. 


The Teachingeof Mathematics in Primary Schools, The 
Mathematical Association. (Bell) S 
The Teaching of Arithmetic in Schools. The Mathematical 

Association. (Bell) ` : 

The Use of Visual Methods in Teaching Mathematics. The 
Mathematical Association. (Bell) F 
The Teaching of Mechanics in Schools. The Mathematical 

Association. (Bell) S 
The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Modern 
Schools. The Mathematical Association. (Bell) 5 
Secondary Modern Science Teaching. Science Masters 
e@ Association. (Murray) 
"E. OTHER USEFUL BOOKS 
The Education of the Adolescent. (H.M. Stationery Office) 
The Primary School. (H.M, Stationery Office) p 
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Secondary Education. (H.M. Stationery Office) 

The two ‘Hadow reports’ and the ‘Spens report.’ 

On Education. R. Livingstone. (Cambridge University 
Press) 

Includes Siz Richard Livingstone’s two famous texts, 
‘The Future in Education’ and ‘Education for a World 
Adrift’. 

Primary Schools. (H.M. Stationery Office) 
Secondary Schools. (H.M. Stationery Office) 

Reportg by Scottish Advisory Council for Education. 
*The Child at School. J.H.Newsom. (Pelican) 

A ‘parents’ guide’ endeavouring to explain exactly how 
a child’s time at school is spent. 

The English Tradition of Education. C. Norwood. (Murray) 

There are more recent books in similar vein, but few that 
convey better the sense of vocation implicit in education. 

Education for the People. F. H. Spencer. (Routledge) 

Written during the 1939-45 war, by a former Chief 
Inspector, this includes his reflections on the past and 
aspirations for the future. ‘a 

Safety Precautions in Schools. (H.M. Stationery Office) 
Secondary School Selection. P. E. Vernen. (Methuen) 

A balanced survey of various psychological techniques. 
Mental and Scholastic Tests. C.Burt. (King) 


Backwardness in the Basic Subjects. F. J. Schonell. 
(Oliver and Boyd) 


à% F. PERIODICALS 


G 

Each teacher would find it advisable to subscribe to The 
Times Educational Supplement and also one or more of The 
Schoolmaster, The Teachers World, The Scottish Educational 
Journal and the Journal of Education. In add‘tion, Equca- 
tion, though published as the official journal of the Association 
of Education Committees, has very much more than news of 
administration to interest the teacher. 
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Activiry, 10, 75 Grammar, 110 
a, of education, 13 Growth, 37 
Alphabetic method, 97 
Arithmetic, 112 Hadow Report, & 75 
Arrangement of material, 68 Handicapped clfildren, 39, 47 
Arts and Crafts, 142 Handwriting, 105 e 

Health, 43 
Backward children, 40 Heuristic method, 77 
Bibliography, 157 History, 129 
Bi-lingualism, 90, 94 Homework, 143 

Humour, sense of, 25 
Child study, 29 
Class museums, 136 Ill-health, 43 
Competition, 63, 151 Instruction and education, 152 
Composition, 103 
Corporal Punishment, 62 Language, 90 
Correction of exercises, 145 Languages, 138 
County School, 5 o` e Livestock, 136 

Local Authorities, 3 
Decimals, 122 Local history, 130 
Dialect, 94 Look and say, 97 
Dictation, 110 
Discipline, 52 Marking, 145 

Mathematics, 112 
Education Act, 3 Mechanical aids, 96 
EdiXational system, 3 Medical inspection, 43° 
English, 89 Mental arithmetic, 118 
Ethos of school, 154 Method-unit, 68 
Examinations, 147 Mother tongue, 89 
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Fatigue, 49 Number, 114 
Geography, 131 Oral composition, 103 
Geometry, 112 Order and disorder, 57 
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Phonic method, 97 
Physical education, 142 
Play, 36 

Poetry, 101 

Posture, 48 
Preparation, 73, 143 
Psychology, 29 


“Question and answer, 81 


Reading, 97 
Repetition, 41, 71 
Repression, 35 


School journeys, 133 
Science, 134 
Sentence method, 97 
Shapes, 121 
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Specialisation, 23 
Speech, 91 
Spelling, 108 


Tables, 117 

Talk and chalk, 74 

Teacher as learner, 22, 158 
Teaching method, 65 
Technical terms, 77, 81: 
Technique, 87 

Transition between classes, 11 


Unity of education, 5 


Voice, use of, 27 
Voluntary School, 5 


Youth Employment, 42 
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The New Collegiate is a superb modern diĉtion- 
ary of very convenient size. It is based on the 
great Webster's New International to provide a 
handy-size dictionary, of the same high standard 
of scholarship, for students and the general 
reader. The definitions are those of the New 
International modified to obtain greater brevity 
and directness. * Wherever they are needed 
phrases and sentences have been given to illus- 
trate the meanings. > 


` The entries concerned with ‘the vocabularies 
of specialized subjects, from Accountancy to 
Zoology, benefit ae: the remarkable accuracy 
and completeness of the New International in 
the preparation of which over 200 specialist 
authorities have been employed as editors. 


“Over 125,000 entries - 2,300 illustrations > 1,230 
pages - Buckram Binding + Pronunciation of every 
entry + Synonyms . Full etymologies > Bio- 
graphical Dictionary + World ‘Gazetteer, | 
.. This edition may not be supplied to the U.S.A. and its ~ 
Se Canada, Newfoundland, Australasia, 
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Part-Time Teaching 


7 E, W. KELLAWAY, B.Sc: Dip.Ed. 


N 


iad Principal of thaðagth Perts Technical College 


This book provides the aspirip? or practising 
“part-time Geacher, in whatever sphere, with 
guidance and information set against ® broader 
background of the educational picture a$ a whole. 
Adviæ on how to apply for a part-time ‘post, 
on drawing up a syllabus, on class management, ° 
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on teaching technique, is included. The need foy e 


ethe teacher, whether giving a single lecture, 
dealing with an examination Course, or taking a 
practical class or hobbies group, always to bear in 
mind the wider implications of the work is con- 
sidered. Some account is proyided also of the 

_ development of Farge Education generally, 
An appendix includes sections concerning 
examinations, sources of informatign and materi- 

als, other useful addresses, and a Wibliography. 


TECHNICAL JOURNAL: ‘This book offers valuable 
advice to both intending and practising teachers. It 
seeks neither to hide nor to exagge e problems 
which confront a teacher at the outs& but states 
them plainly ambile giving encouragement an, some- 
times, inspiration. . . . If anyone new to teaching 
develops his:work along these lineFhe should become 
a happy and effective teacher.’ ° 
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